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but don’t forget the old 


As always, the new year will be greeted with rejoicing and 
with bright new hope. But congratulations and words of 
praise are in order for old 1954, too—especially for the 
accomplishments made during this. 79th anniversary year of 
the American Bankers Association. 
Through support of vital government fiscal programs as well 
as financial assistance to both industry and individuals, the 
American banker has completed another year of outstanding 
service to community and nation. His diligence and foresight 
have contributed immeasurably to the ever-increasing strength 
and unparalleled prosperity of America today. 
So while we look forward to the good things the future promises 
...let’s not forget the many achievements of the past. 
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Once more we reprint this now familiar prayer of ours, exactly as it was written seven critical years ago, 





A review of the proceedings of 
the 30th Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Bank Audi- 
tors and Comptrollers, recently held 
in San Francisco, has served to 
strengthen our long-held conviction 
that bank defalcations, with all 
their train of evil consequences, can 
and should be prevented to a far 
greater extent than they have been 
in the past, and more particularly 
in the recent past. If there is an 
embezzlement technique for which 
preventive measures are not pro- 
vided in a good system of audits and 
controls, the record of the activities 
of this fine organization can leave 
no doubt that it will soon be dis- 
covered and adequately dealt with. 


The simple truth of the matter is 
that there is no really valid reason 
for the failure of any bank to avail 
itself of all the safeguards against 
embezzlement that such a system 
will provide. Incidental operational 
benefits will go far toward defray- 
ing the expense entailed, and any 
net amount expended for the pro- 
tection thus afforded to both the 
bank and its employees looks like a 
small price to pay for even a remote 
chance that it might prove the 
means of preventing a defalcation. 


It seems appropriate, therefore, 
to explore a little further the con- 
siderations which seem to stand in 
the way of an all-out effort to elimi- 
nate fidelity hazards. It goes with- 
out saying that the predominant 
reason is an all-pervading confi- 
dence that “There are no crooks 
among us; it can’t happen here.” 
And it must be admitted that there 
is an enormous amount of justifica- 
tion for that attitude; but we must 
admit in the same breath that such 
justification lacks just a shade of 
being complete. 

For every one of the six and. one- 
half million dollars of embezzle- 
ment losses reported last year, there 
are doubtless many others awaiting 
discovery, while more are being 
added with each day that passes. In 
the case of embezzlements that have 
already occurred but remain undis- 
covered, the damage has already 
been done. A career has been ruined 
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From Where We S&.... 


The Human Factor in Embezzlements 


and a family brought into disgrace, 
with only the date of the discovery 
remaining in doubt. 

Little can be done to change the 
course of events in these situations 
except to minimize the monetary 
loss involved. All of the human 
values that rest on the honesty and 
integrity of the culprit have, for all 
practical purposes, gone down the 
drain, and no one can write a check 
big enough to cover the loss. 

Monetary loss, is, indeed, impor- 
tant, but it is the loss of public con- 
fidence, the destruction of careers 
and the desolation df families that 
loom up as the really terrible con- 
sequences of failure to prevent em- 
bezzlements. And the person doesn’t 
live who knows just where preven- 
tion is needed. The record is shot 
through with instances in which 
ordinarily honest and trustworthy 


people have yielded to great pres-- 


sures; and those in which weak peo- 
ple were simply invited to yield to 
their weakness. No one knows pre- 
cisely where pressure will next 
combine with opportunity in just 
the right proportions to give rise 
to another tragedy. 

It is probably too generally felt 
that to install an audit and control 
system in a bank is to cast suspicion 
on its staff. Where that feeling pre- 
vails, it is sure to be the result of 
incomplete and confused thinking. 
Any employee entertaining that no- 
tion needs only to be told that a 
good system of controls, vigorously 
enforced, is the surest of guarantees 
that he’ll never be brought under 
suspicion of having misappropriated 
the bank’s funds. Where controls are 
lacking, suspicion is all too likely to 
fall on the wrong person; and there 
might well be a trying period of 
uncertainty in which it will fall on 
an entire group. It is a prime func- 
tion of audits and controls to pre- 
vent just that. But, more important 
by far, it is the function of audit 
and control systems to prevent even 
the slightest occasion for suspicion. 
That goal has been so largely 
achieved in banks throughout the 
country as to bespeak the practical 
certainty that it can be achieved 
in all of them. 






There is an important psychologi 
cal principle that says, “Behavior 


is caused.” And it is important for 
bank policy makers to remember 
that their decisions are daily in- 
fluencing the behavior of sundry 
employees. 


It seems appropriate to remind 
ourselves in this connection that the 
one factor above and beyond all 
others that makes it possible to 
operate our banks at all is the in- 
nate honesty and integrity of the 
vast majority of the men and 
women who work in them, and of 
those with whom the bank does 
business, It also seems a good time 
to contemplate the fact that the 
general level of the moral integrity 
of our citizenry as a whole has a 
vital bearing on the social, economic 
and governmental environment in 
which our banks must function, thus 
giving banks and bankers a vast 
stake in the success of every effort 
that is being made to raise that 
level, or even to maintain it. 


Controls, while tremendously im- 
portant, simply cannot function as 
a substitute for character; and only 
character can provide the qualities 
that make banks strong. It would 
seem, then, that along with taking 
all possible steps to restrain any 
dishonest impulses to which an em- 
ployee might occasionally capitu- 
late, banks would do well to make 
it a matter of even greater concern 
to minimize the incidence of such 
impulses. Many are doing it with 
their strong support of institutions 
and organizations whose sole pur- 
pose it is to build character, par- 
ticularly in our youth. 

An across-the-board appraisal by 
individual banks of the adequacy 
of the support they are giving these 
character-building forces that are 
working so steadily in their behalf 
seems to us to fit mighty well into 
any program that is calculated to 
get something done about reducing 
or removing fidelity hazards in gen- 
eral. 


Editor 
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a OE ie CE 6 inca. 5 bi Fae a It Works the Year ‘Round 
There is abundant evidence that 
bankers are carrying over into all 
the rest of the months of the year 
just the kind of human kindness and 
good will that characterizes the 
Christmas Season. They have 
learned long since that it is more 
fun to do business in that atmos- 
phere than in one in which eyes 
grow hard and noses turn blue. 
They have learned moreover, that 
it pays—that the principle that 
kindness begets kindness operates 
both in and out of season. They have 
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You’re riding high with 


N C B TRAVELERS CHECKS 


When you sell National City Bank Travelers Checks, you get the ENTIRE 
SELLING COMMISSION, *% of 1%. National advertising pre-sells these 
well-known checks for you. Every advertisement tells readers to buy 
them at their bank. 

When your customers buy NCB Travelers Checks, they‘re off to a 
flying start on any trip, because their travel funds are secure. Whether 
they’re going around the globe or around the corner, they'll find this 
“International Currency” accepted as readily as cash. But it hasn‘t the 
risks of cash because, if lost or stolen, their value is promptly refunded. 
Issued in convenient denominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, they 
are good until used. 

So for rising profits for yourself and high satisfaction for your travel- 
bound clientele, be sure to sell NCB Travelers Checks. Write for full 


information. 


Birsh tn Woatd-W vite Banking 


55 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
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_ portant change 


The Top of the Financial News 





INTERMEDIATE 

Humphrey, Burgess & Co., debt 
managers, took a long look at the 
corporate, municipal, and mortgage 
markets last month, once more de- 
cided against another long-term 
Government bond. They did, how- 
ever, offer an intermediate bond— 
8-years, 8-months at 2% per 
cent—along with two certificates in 
exchange for $17.3 billion of securi- 
ties due this month. The intermedi- 
ate maturity represented a modest 
stretch-out of the debt, for in the 
huge refinancing last February the 
Treasury offered a 7-year, 9-month 
bond at the same rate. 

Last month’s refunding would be 
the Treasury’s last trip to the money 
market in 1954. (Earlier it was 
thought the Treasury would need 
to raise another $2 billion of new 
cash before year-end.) And it now 
seemed possible the Government 
could stay out of the new money 
market through the remainder of 
the current fiscal year, which ends 
next June 30. 


BANK EARNINGS ANALYSIS 


What will final 1954 bank figures 
show? Here’s an analysis from 
Standard & Poor’s: 
® Deposits will average higher this 
year than in 1953. The long and 
steady upward trend of time de- 
posits shows no signs of weakening. 
® Loans are expected to rise sea- 
sonally in the fourth quarter, but 
the average for the year will be 
under that of 1953. With returns 
lower, loan income will be below 
the favorable 1953 level. No im- 
is visualized for 
1955. 


® Investment income for 1954 will 
be appreciably higher than in 1953 
because of increased holdings. 


® Gross earnings, therefore, may be 
close to the record high of 1953. 


® Expenses will be somewhat 


higher. 


® Taxes will be a little less burden- 
some in 1954, as only a small pro- 
portion of the larger banks will 
have EPT savings. 

® Net operating earnings for 1954 
probably will approximate the high 
figures achieved in 1953. 


December, 1954 





W. RANDOLPH BURGESS 
After a long look, caution. 


® Net indicated earnings apparently 
will be substantially higher, since 
realized profits generally were large 
in 1954, whereas losses and write- 
offs (many for tax purposes) were 
the rule in 1953. 


* Dividends have been growing for 
several years, but current rates are 
still reasonably conservative and 
the over-all upward trend is still in 
effect. 


CHANGE WANTED 


Another authoritative voice has 
been added to the Martin-Sproul 
open market controversy (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, October). Said Dr. Mar- 
cus Nadler, consulting economist to 
The Hanover Bank: 


“It is advisable to change the 
present (Federal Reserve) open 
market policy, which is restricted 
to purchases and sales of Treasury 
bills. The ability of the Reserve 
banks to buy and sell Treasury ob- 
ligations other than bills would en- 
able them not only to influence the 
volume of reserve balances, as at 
present, but also to influence the en- 
tire Government bond market and 
to assist the Treasury in its opera- 
tions. A return to a pegged Govern- 
ment bond market, however, is 
undesirable and unsound and would 
do much more harm than good.” 


PITTSBURGH'S LUCAS 


Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Co. has a new president. He 
is 60-year-old John H. Lucas, 
former senior vice president. He 
succeeds Robert C. Downie, who 
continues as chairman of the board 
and chief executive officer. 

In the late 30’s, John Lucas was 
instrumental in pioneering one of 
the nation’s first bank consumer 
credit departments at Peoples-Pitts- 
burgh Trust Co. (later merged with 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh). 
From that point his rise in the bank 
was assured: in 1946 he was elected 
vice president in charge of the loan 
division; in 1952 he was elected a 
director, and later that year, senior 
vice president. He and Mrs. Lucas 
are sports enthusiasts, have two 
sons. They make their home in 
suburban Mt. Lebanon. 

John Lucas’ other directorships 
include American Forge and Manu- 
facturing, Braun Baking, Gordon 
Lubricating, Hitchman Coal & Coke, 
Pittsburgh Mercantile Co., Rand’s 
Sawhill Tubular Products, Superior 
Paper Products, Tasa Coal, Trees- 
dale Labs, Textile Processing, Web- 
ster Hall Hotel. On June 30 Peoples 
First reported resources of $555 
million. 


UNION 


The $300 million-plus merger of 
Indianapolis’ American National 
Bank and Fletcher Trust Co. is 
scheduled to go into effect January 
1. Top executives of the merged 
bank will line up as follows: Elmer 
W. Stout (American), chairman; 
William B. Schiltges (Fletcher), 
vice chairman of the board and 
chairman of the executive commit- 
tee; Evans Woollen, Jr. (Fletcher), 
president; Harold S. Cross (Ameri- 
can) and Norman Metzger (Flet- 
cher), senior vice presidents. 

Say Messrs. Stout and Woollen of 
the deal: “The two banks supple- 
ment one another in several par- 
ticulars and the merged institution 
will have an enlarged ability to 
render a complete banking and trust 
service through a combined total of 
17 offices in the city. Under the 
proposed plan, lending capacity to 
large commercial customers will be 
greatly enhanced by the combining 
of the capital accounts of the two 
institutions (more than $15 mil- 
lion).” 
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CORRESPONDENT CONFAB 


A record 703 bank officials from 
17 states and the District of Colum- 
bia gathered in St. Louis last month 
for the always informative First 
National Bank in St. Louis cor- 
respondent conference. Highlights: 
® True D. Morse, Under Secretary 
of Agriculture, told the conferees 
that 1955 will be a profitable year 
“for able, aggressive farmers.” The 
longer term outlook, he said, is even 
better. “There will be opportunities 
unlimited for efficient farmers in 
the years ahead.” 

@ Joseph E. Morris, vice president, 
City Bank Farmers Trust Co., said 
he would expect “easy money” so 
long as business is declining, or is 
threatened with a decline, or is on 
the “plateau” on which it now ap- 
parently stands. If, however, infla- 
tionary factors re-enter the picture, 
he would expect “tight money.” He 
cautioned that banks should be pre- 
pared for the latter contingency. 
Mr. Morris said present Fed policies 
will inevitably cause fluctuations in 
the Government bond market. An 
analysis of these policies, he 
warned, indicates that a dip in the 
bond market like the one experi- 
enced in mid-1953 may be expected 
to recur and perhaps last consider- 
ably longer. 

® Dr. Arthur A. Smith, vice presi- 
dent and economist of First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, listed several 
“forceful, optimistic factors” in the 
economic outlook: population 





JOSEPH E. MORRIS 
In the market, fluctuations. 








JAMES P. HICKOK 
FNB in St. Louis 


growth, a continued defense pro- 
gram, a record capacity to produce, 
a sound financial system, a huge 
back-log of purchasing power. 
“Once we make the rough transition 
from a war-economy back to a 
healthy peace-economy,” he said, 
“there is sound cause to believe that 
we will embark upon an era of great 
peacetime economic progress, not 
requiring inflationary stimulus from 
government.” 


OUTLOOK FOR OILS, ATOM 


From the investment department 
of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co. 
come reports on the petroleum in- 
dustry and on atomic energy. The 
outlook for oils, as seen by Fidelity- 
Philadelphia: 

“Earnings for the second half are 
likely to fall behind those of last 
year because of the lower rate of 
production. For the full year 1954 
earnings should not be greatly 
changed, with more down than up. 

“Dividends will continue to be 
well covered, and in some cases, 
modest increases are possible. It 
should be recalled that the typical 
integrated company is currently 
paying out only about half its re- 
ported earnings. 

“While common stocks of the 
leading oil companies have moved 
up considerably in recént weeks, 
yields continue attractive relative to 
the market as a whole. 

“The industry faces an adjust- 
ment to a momentary slackening in 


its rate of growth. Increased compe- 
tition is a natural part of this proc- 
ess. However, in this period when 
American industry as a whole is 
confronted by lower volume, de- 
mand for oil products is increasing 
—more slowly than in the past—but 
still continuing to grow.” 

Fidelity-Philadelphia also sur- 
veys atomic energy and its impact 
on investments, concludes: 


“Atomic energy is a constructive 
new force that will provide new 
products, new techniques, and new 
sources of energy. The most signifi- 
cant immediate application has been 
the development of radioisotopes. 


“One of the major developments 
of atomic energy will be nuclear 
power plants. These plants are not 
expected to be competitive on a cost 
basis with existing power plants 
within the next ten years, although 
several will probably be built and 
operated with the aid of Govern- 
ment subsidy. When it is possible to 
build plants on a competitive basis 
they are expected to provide a por- 
tion of the expanded capacity which 
will be required by the electric 
power industry. There is no threat 
to the existing huge investment of 
the industry in conventional power 
plants. 


“Conventional fuels—oil, natural 
gas, and coal—will not be displaced, 
but nuclear fuel will share in meet- 
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In the economy, optimism. 
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ing the future growth in demand for 
fuels. Any potential business lost 
in the future by the oil and natural 
gas industry will be in the least 
profitable areas for these industries. 
The development of atomic energy 
does not appear to jeopardize the 
earning power of these industries. 


“Investment possibilities in this 
new field are diverse. The stocks 
of those companies with a substan- 
tial direct participation in atomic 
energy development are selling at 
high price earnings ratios and pro- 
vide an extremely low yield. These 
companies are most likely to derive 
the greatest immediate benefit from 
atomic energy developments, but 
because of their specialized activity 
also bear the greatest risk. Many of 
these companies have erratic earn- 
ings records and several are not 
paying any dividends. These stocks 
must be regarded as speculative. 


“There is also a group of major 
companies which are very active in 
atomic energy developments. How- 
ever, their normal business dwarfs 
the participation in atomic energy 
thus diluting any benefits from 
atomic energy. At this time there 
are no stocks of investment quality 
which have a substantial direct par- 
ticipation in atomic energy avail- 
able on an attractive basis.” 


NEW BANK OFFERINGS 


© The Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis last month sold 25,000 ad- 
ditional shares of common stock. 
The shares were offered initially to 
stockholders on a 1-for-10 basis at 
$50 a share. 

® Marine Midland Corp. plans to 
offer stockholders the right to sub- 
scribe to approximately 400,000 
shares of cumulative convertible 
preferred, to provide about $20 mil- 
lion. Stockholders will consider the 
proposal at a special meeting on 
December 29. 


IBA ‘55 TEAM 

Walter A. Schmidt of Schmidt, 
Poole, Roberts & Parke (Philadel- 
phia) has been elected president of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. He succeeds T. Jerrold 
Bryce of Clark, Dodge & Co., New 
York. 


Rounding out IBA’s first team for 
1955 are Robert H. Craft, American 
Securities Corp., New York; Holden 





EUGENE R. BLACK 
For Latin America, capital. 


K. Farrar of Smith, Barney & Co., 
Chicago; John C. Hagan, Jr., Mason- 
Hagan, Inc., Richmond; Delmont K. 
Pfeffer, The National City Bank of 
New York, and Ralph E. Phillips, 
Dean Witter & Co., Los Angeles. 

Walter Schmidt has spent his en- 
tire career—almost 43 years—in the 
securities business. He started with 
White, Weld & Co. in Chicago, 
moved to the Windy City’s Standard 
Trust and Savings Bank, thence to 
Halsey, Stuart & Co., and finally to 
Philadelphia where he organized his 
own firm. 


IFC 


In 1951 Eugene Black, president 
of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, pro- 
posed an agency (International Fi- 
nance Corporation) that would 
make loans in underdeveloped 
countries without guarantees from 
the governments of those countries. 
(The World Bank requires such 
guarantees on its loans.) Purpose of 
IFC, which would be set up as a 
World Bank affiliate: To stimulate 
private investment in underde- 
veloped areas. The proposal met 
mixed reaction: Latin America, 
particularly, was enthusiastic; but 
critics claimed IFC would compete 
with private lenders. Official Wash- 
ington was silent. Then in a surprise 
move last month the Administration 
threw its support behind World 
Banker Black’s plan, announced it 
would ask Congress to approve U.S. 
participation. 





Key to the plan is in the method — 
of financing. IFC would not directly 
provide equity financing; it would, 
however, hold securities bearing 
interest payable only if earned and 
debentures convertible into stock 
when purchased from the corpora- 
tion by private investors. Thus, it 
would operate in the area of ven- 
ture capital without holding equity 
right of control. 


IFC, explained Treasury Secre- 
tary George Humphrey, would be 
an intergovernment agency open to 
any member of the World Bank. 
(The Export-Import Bank, in con- 
trast, is an agency of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.) IFC’s initial capital 
would be provided by member 
countries through subscriptions to 
its stock, but the corporation would 
be empowered to sell its obligations 
and its portfolio securities in private 
capital markets to raise additional 
funds. Authorized capital would be 
$100 million. The subscription of 
each member country would be in 
relation to the member’s stock in 
the World Bank. (The U.S. sub- 
scription would be about $35 mil- 
lion.) IFC’s charter would not go 
into effect until $75 million had been 
subscribed by a minimum of 30 
countries. 


NEWS TABS 


® On November 23 the Dow-Jones 
industrial average closed at 382.74 
—a new all-time high. The previous 
high: 381.17 on September 3, 1929. 


® Transamerica Corp. planned to 
sell 23 controlled banks to another 
affiliate, First Western Bank & Trust 
Co. (Product of the San Francisco 
Bank-Central Bank of Oakland 
merger earlier this year, First West- 
ern is 77 per cent owned by Trans- 
america.) The new system would 
have 55 banking offices in Cali- 
fornia, resources of more than $800 
million. 


® Trust companies and trust de- 
partments that hold voting rights 
of stock of Montgomery Ward & 
Co. expected mounting pressure 
from the three avowed contestants 
for control of the $1-billion-a-year 
mail order firm. Meanwhile, finan- 
cial circles buzzed about a possible 
fourth contestant. 
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We extend to you not merely greetings of the 
season — and every good wish for personal happi- 
ness and business success in the year to come— 
but our thanks for the warm relationship that 


you have brought to our common undertakings. 
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Today, in factories everywhere, safety 


engineers have worked wonders in elimi- 
nating industrial hazards. And yet — 
even in the most modern plants — a 
medical department is still necessary. 

Why? Because workmen still get 
injured. 

Today, too, strengthened internal con- 
trols and searching audits are protecting 


banks against employee dishonesty. And 





yet — dishonesty losses are increasing 
both in size and frequency. 

That’s why hundreds of bankers — 
to be fully protected against financial 
loss from dishonesty — are now securing 
adequate, well-planned A:tna Blanket Dis- 
honesty Insurance. 

Programming such protection requires 
the skill and experience of your local 
/ftna representative. By consulting him, 
you can be certain that your bank has 


adequate and proper fidelity coverage. 


Cliy, Sale with 


“42TNA BLANKET 
DISHONESTY INSURANCE 





AETNA CasuaLTy AND SuRETY Company 


The Aina Life Affiliated Companies write practically every form of insurance and bonding protection 


LIFE AND CASUALTY 
ma Life Insurance Company 
Etna Casualty and Surety Company 

Hartford 15, Connecticut 


FIRE AND MARINE 
Automobile Insurance Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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By A. M. Youngquist Jr. Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
Natioual Press Bldg. 
Washington, De. C. 


BM goes to press this month just as hearings on Gov't monetary and debt 


policies are to begin before a subcomm. of the Congressional Joint Economic 
Comm. Among officials scheduled to testify are Treasury Boss Humphrey, Under 
Secy. Burgess, Fed Chm. Martin, and the 12 Fed presidents. Private experts on 
tap include John D. Clark, a director of American National Bank of Cheyenne, 
James N. Land, Sr. V.P., Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., and Rudolf Smutny 
(BM, Oct., Nov.), senior partner of Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 

Sen. Flanders (R., Vt.) takes time out from other matters to chair the 
hearings. Also on the five-man subcomm. is the Texas terror, Rep. Patman, 
who last week leveled a blast at the Government's new intermediate bond. 


The Chase National Bank has a new plan for helping U.S. exporters sell 
more industrial goods abroad. The plan calls for a multi-million dollar 
corporation to be chartered by the Fed and to be organized by Chase. 

The new corporation would buy foreign importers' notes from U.S. exporters 
who owned shares in the corporation. The plan is being worked out in close 
coordination with the Government's Export-Import Bank, which is expected to 
guarantee repayment of 25 per cent of the face amount of the foreign importers’ 
notes when purchased by the corporation. 


When the 84th Congress is organized next month J. W. Fulbright (D., Ark. ) 
and Brent Spence, (D., Ky.) will take over the banking committee chairmanships. 
Both are Southerners of liberal inclination. Mr. Fulbright, now in his second 
Senate term, also is expected to be a key figure on the Foreign Relations Comm. 
He is probably best known in financial circles for his investigation of RFC 
scandals in 1950-5l.. 

Rep. Spence, who has been elected to Congress 135 times, returns to the 
chairmanship he lost after the GOP sweep of 1952. In the past he has generally 
followed the New Deal line on money matters. Both he and his Senate 
counterpart are understood to favor bank holding company legislation. 


CED'S report on U.S. tariff policy, released last month, goes a bit further 
than President Eisenhower and the Randall Commission in the direction of freer 
trade. CED (Committee for Economic Development, non-profit, non-political 
economic research and education organization) recommends that the President's 
trade agreements authority be extended for at least five years. (The President 
has asked only for a three-year extension.) CED also recommends—as did Mr. 
Eisenhower—additional power for the President to cut tariff rates by not more 
than 5 per cent a year through the period of extension. 

Representing banking on CED's subcomm. on international economic policy 
are Howard C. Petersen, president of Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Co., and 
S. Sloan Colt, president of Bankers Trust Co. 


The possibility of raising additional bank capital through preferred stock 
issues is now getting a close look from the Comptroller and the Fed. The FDIC 


endorsed such issues nearly three years ago. Last month the State of New York 

added its OK. Focusing attention on the subject lately has been M. A. Schapiro, 

Wall Street dealer in bank stocks....Democrats are now admitting privately 

that they sadly underestimated Farm Secy. Benson's pull with rural voters. 

Before the recent elections Campaigner Benson covered 44 states, 158,000 miles. 
-30-— 
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Putting money where it counts 


American banks contribute 
to American leadership in 


office equipment production 
and sales. 


Keeping tabs on business operations 
takes more than a green eyeshade 
today. 

Now accountants face mountains 
of figures. Management must have 
comprehensive reports on production 
— sales — expenses — inventories. Pre- 
paring these reports has become a 
king-size job. 

American ingenuity had to come 
up with newer, better, quicker meth- 
ods. The result is an office equipment 
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industry with annual sales of a billion 
dollars plus! 


Here’s Where Banks Figure In 
Timely loans from commercial banks 
help manufacturers stock raw ma- 
terials, build new plants, expand old 
ones, establish markets. 

But they don’t stop there. With 
some business machines tagged at 
$10,000 or more, it costs money to 
buy or lease them as well as make 
them. Backed by bank loans, busi- 
nesses all over the country are able 
to install the machines they need. 


Better Living for All 
Mechanizing the office has turned 


out to be a great boon for white-collar 
workers. Their productive capacity 


has been multiplied wherever these 
machines go. Much tedious detail has 
been eliminated. 

Add it up. You'll find that bank 
loans like these help a// Americans— 
including you! Just by putting money 
where it counts, your commercial 
banks help create: 1) better jobs for 
men and women, 2) returns for inves- 
tors, 3) a healthier economy, and 4) 
better living for the American people. 

The Chase National Bank, first in 
loans to American industry, is proud 
of banking’s contribution to the prog- 
ress of our country. 


The CHASE National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation) 
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The Open-End Mortgage Fills a Need / 


Designed to seiinatial means of financing necessary repairs and improvements 
without unduly committing the future earnings of the home owner/ this lending 
technique promises to do much toward making it possible for him to maintain his 
dwelling in good repair and in a condition otherwise adequate to his needs. 


of building that has taken place 

since World War II, it is a little 
surprising to find that in 1950, ac- 
cording to the Housing Census taken 
in that year, over 65 per cent of all 
non-farm homes in the United 
States were more than 20 years old 
and that nearly 47 per cent had been 
standing more than 30 years. The 
same source reveals that 53 per cent 
of all non-farm homes in the United 
States at that time were owner-oc- 
cupied and that 44 per cent of all 
owner-occupied dwellings were 
mortgaged. The record clearly indi- 
cates that there has simce been a 
substantial increase both in the 
number of owner-occupied homes 
and in the number of such homes 
that are more or less heavily mort- 
gaged. 

Many of the older homes are in 
need of repair or renovation. More- 
over, the restrictions placed upon 
the use of materials in the years im- 
mediately following the war have 
combined with a steady rise in 
building costs to bring about the 
construction of a disproportionately 
large number of very small dwell- 
ings. Great numbers of the postwar 
homes bought by newly married 
veterans and others have since been 
outgrown as the families of the 
owners have increased in size. 
Meantime, vast areas in many of 
our cities have been disintegrating 
under the impact of the combined 
forces of wear, tear and obso- 
lescence. 

The need for measures that would 
facilitate the preservation and im- 


| N VIEW of the tremendous amount 


By NORMAN P. MASON 


Federal Housing Commissioner 


provement of existing housing and 
halt the downward trend in the 
condition of residential neighbor- 
hoods, was one of the considerations 
that prompted President Eisen- 
hower to establish, by Executive 
Order of September 12, 1953, an 
Advisory Committee on Govern- 
ment Housing Policies and Pro- 
grams. I was privileged to serve on 
that committee, whose objective it 
was to recommend measures for the 
development of a comprehensive, 
unified, and effective program of 
Government assistance to private 
enterprise in bringing about higher 


NORMAN P. MASON 
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standards of housing for the people 
of the country. 


At the time of the committee’s 
deliberations, over 16 million prop- 
erty improvement loans had been 
insured by the FHA under the pro- 
visions of Title I of the National 
Housing Act. The proceeds of most 
of them were expended in the im- 
provement of dwellings. 


Large Improvements Burdensome 


It was clear, however, that this 
type of financing was not always 
adequate for an extensive alteration 
or repair job, such as installing a 
heating system or adding an extra 
bathroom or bedroom. When added 
to the property owner’s mortgage 
payments and other obligations, the 
cost of such an improvement, spread 
out over a period of only 36 months, 
was found to be greater than he 
could reasonably undertake. 


The President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee found, moreover, that the 
need for some practical means of 
financing major improvements had 
a distinct bearing on the over-all 
problem of preserving the existing 
housing inventory. It recognized 
that the new construction under- 
taken each year was only a small 
fraction of the total housing supply, 
and that adequate housing for most 
families could be obtained only 
through the maintenance of existing 
properties in good repair, and, 
wherever possible, through the re- 
habilitation of deteriorating homes 
and _ neighborhoods. Preventive 
measures, in fact, were seen to be 
a far more effective and less costly 








means of fighting slums and blight 
than the major surgery that be- 
comes necessary after the disease 
has taken root and spread through- 
out an area. 


It was quite obvious that a con- 
siderable amount of credit would 
have to be made available in order 
to achieve these objectives. And it 
was equally obvious that the type 
of credit required should take the 
form of a loan bearing a low rate 
of interest and providing for repay- 
ment in installments which the bor- 


rower would be reasonably able to 
meet. 


It was the need thus clearly indi- 
cated that led to the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that the perti- 
nent provisions of the National 
Housing Act be so amended as to 
permit the FHA to include the so- 
called open-end clause in its mort- 
gage insurance contract. This 
recommendation, in turn, was in- 
cluded in the housing program that 
the President presented to the last 
session of Congress, with the end re- 





Lien Status of Optional Advances 


The lien status of optional advances made under the terms 
of an open-end mortgage is thoroughly discussed in an article 
entitled “The Flexible Mortgage Contract,” by Horace Russell 
and William Prather, general counsel and assistant counsel, re- 
spectively, of the United States Savings and Loan League, and 
appearing in the September 1953 issue of that organization’s 
LEGAL BULLETIN. According to the article: 

The following states follow the majority or “California” rule 
that an optional advance, given a properly drawn and recorded 
open-end mortgage contract, is superior to an intervening claim 
if the mortgagee has no actual notice or knowledge of the in- 


tervening lien: 


Alabama 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Massachusetts 
Maine 
Maryland 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Jersey 
New Hampshire 
New York 
North Dakota 
Oregon 

Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
Texas 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 


Again assuming a properly drawn and recorded open-end 
mortgage contract, courts in the following jurisdictions would 
probably uphold the same rule, although the decisions from 
which that conclusion is drawn are “few, inconclusive or in- 
complete ...and many times based on poorly drafted contracts”’: 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
Delaware 

D. of Columbia 
Idaho 

Kansas 

New Mexico 


North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 

Utah 

Wyoming 


These states “hold to the minority view that the lien of an 
optional advance is inferior to subsequent incumbrances, even 
though it is made without actual notice of the intervening in- 


terest”: 


Illinois 
Michigan 





Ohio 
Pennsylvania 


sult that the Housing Act of 19547 
specifically authorized the FHA 
Commissioner to insure open-end $ 
advances with respect to mortgages — 


on one- to four-family homes. 


The idea is by no means new. A 
number of lending institutions, not- 
ably savings and loans associations, 
have used open-end mortgages for 
a number of years, and are still 
making open-end advances under 
a variety of terms and conditions. 
It is usually but not uniformly re- 
quired that the use of proceeds of 
such advances be limited to the 
repair or improvement of the mort- 
gaged property. The maximum 
amount of indebtedness which may 
be thus secured is generally re- 
stricted to the original amount of 
the loan. Provision for repayment 
is made either by increasing the 
periodic payment or by extending 
the mortgage term. 


Must Protect or Improve Property 


The open-end lending provisions 


‘of the new Housing Act, however, 


require that advances insured by 
the FHA be used to pay for altera- 
tions or repairs that “substantially 
protect or improve the basic liva- 
bility or utility of the property.” 
The aggregate amount of the open- 
end advances, when added to the 
unpaid balance of the mortgage, 
may not exceed the original prin- 
cipal amount, unless the mortgagor 
certifies that the proceeds of the 
advances will be used to finance the 
construction of additional rooms or 
other enclosed space as part of the 
dwelling. 

In no event may the increase 
cause the outstanding amount to 
exceed the statutory maximum 
loan-value ratio, or the statutory 
maximum mortgage amount of $20,- 
000 for a one- or two-family dwell- 
ing, $27,500 for a_ three-family 
dwelling, or $35,000 for a four-fam- 
ily dwelling. 

Repairs, alterations, and improve- 
ments eligible for insured open-end 
advances will be the same as those 
that are eligible for financing with 
Title I property improvement loans. 
They must constitute a permanent 
part of the realty. Luxury items 
such as: swimming pools, grading 
and landscaping, and outdoor fire- 
places. or heaters, included in the 
Title I ineligibility list, are ineligible 
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_ Get full figuring “AUTOMATION with 


New MONRO::MATIC 
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Still Another 
New MONROE! 


Here’s another completely new Monroe—the very latest 
in fully automatic calculators. 

Take zeros for example, or decimals, just two of the 
many exclusive automatic features of the new Monroe 
Simplex 8N. Both flow automatically! Or, simply touch 
a single key to square a number automatically! Multi- 
plication, division, addition, and subtraction...all your 
figuring work is turned out easily and with lightning speed, 
because it’s done automatically. And, after each problem 
the carriage automatically positions itself for the next one! 


Yet, the Monroe Simplex 8N is simplicity itself. Its 
single keyboard means more figures can be set with less 
motion. Cuts hours of figuring time to minutes. And with 
Automation doing most of the work, the operator by- 
passes hundreds of extra steps and intermediate operations. 

Your Man from Monroe will explain how to get the most 
out of Automation. Let him show you how this new 8N 
Monro*Matic flies through your figure work. He’s listed 
in your local classified telephone directory. Monroe 
Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


OPERATORS WHO KNOW... PREFER M O N RO E CALCULATING, ADDING, ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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for insured open-end mortgage ad- 
vances also. 

If the contemplated improvement 
to a property meeting the require- 
ments of Section 203 (b) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act will increase 
the number of living units to more 
than four, then an open-end ad- 
vance to finance the improvement 
will not be insured by the FHA. 
The same is true of improvements 
to a property meeting the require- 
ments of Section 203 (h) or (i) if 
the improvements will result in 
more than one living unit. 

The proceeds of an open-end ad- 
vance must be used for proposed 
repairs, alterations, or improve- 
ments. An advance to pay for work 
already under way or completed is 
not eligible for insurance. No part 
of the advance can be used for loan 
expenses, mortgage insurance pre- 
mium payments, or the payment of 
outstanding indebtedness. 

The amortization period for the 
open-end advance must be the full 
unexpired term of the insured mort- 
gage remaining at the time the 
open-end advance is recommended. 


Benefits Borrower and Lender 


Open-end financing benefits the 
borrower in a number of ways. In 
the states in which the liens estab- 
lished by optional advances are 
given a legal status senior to any 
others that may have intervened, 
it eliminates the expense entailed in 
making an exhaustive title search 
and recording a new mortgage. (The 
report of the President’s Advisory 
Committee pointed out that the 
problem of title search is being 
overcome, as some of the largest 
title companies in the country are 
now offering a title service at the 
relatively low cost of $5 per $1,000.) 

The borrower effects a further 
saving in interest costs by reason 
of the fact that the rate charged on 
an open-end advance cannot exceed 
that specified in the insured mort- 
gage. The larger amount he may 
feasibly undertake to pay over the 
longer term often makes it possible 
for him to obtain better materials 
and workmanship. He can obtain the 
loan with a minimum of delay since 
his credit record and financial cir- 
cumstances are already known to 
the lender. 

Open-end financing is also bene- 
ficial to the lender. Advances se- 
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“They manage to keep up a good front, 
though—” 


cured by existing mortgages offer 
an avenue of investment through 
seasoned loans to borrowers of 
demonstrated reliability, as well as 
a means by which the value of the 
mortgage security may be main- 
tained and even enhanced. They 
further safeguard the original in- 
vestment by providing needed funds 
on terms that the borrower can 
reasonably be expected to meet. 
Moreover, the fact that additional 
advances are available to the bor- 
rower on the security of the mort- 
gage may well serve to prevent the 
loss of desirable loans to competi- 
tors. 


The FHA has refrained in the 
past from insuring open-end ad- 
vances in the belief that they would 
give rise to certain legal and ac- 
counting complications. Three prin- 
cipal objections had been raised on 
this score, but all have been satis- 
factorily disposed of. 


1. Section 203 of the National 
Housing Act requires that the mort- 
gage contain complete amortization 
provisions contemplating periodic 
payments by the mortgagor not in 
excess of his reasonable ability to 
pay. How would additional ad- 
vances affect this requirement? The 
answer is that when an application 
is received for insurance of an open- 
end advance under the recently 
enacted authorization a new and 
complete analysis of the mortgagor 
is made by the FHA. 


2. The FHA is required to collect 
from the mortgagee annual insur- 
ance premiums calculated on the 
outstanding balance without taking 






into account delinquent payments 


or prepayments, in order that mori- 
gagees may be billed by machine ac- 
counting based on the original 
amortization schedule without re- 
gard to the actual outstanding bal- 
ance—a procedure that would be 
impossible if the original schedule 
were subject to change without new 
findings by the Commissioner and 
a new contract of insurance. This 
objection has been met by basing 
the premium charge for the addi- 
tional advance upon the original 
amount of the advance, rather than 
upon declining balances as in the 
original mortgage. 


3. Section 204 of the Act provides 
that debentures shall be based upon 
“the amount of the original prin- 
cipal obligation of the mortgage 
which was unpaid on the date of 
the institution of foreclosure pro- 
ceedings.” This difficulty was re- 
solved in the Housing Act of 1954 
by the provision that the amount 
of the additional advance is to be 
added to the original principal ob- 


* ligation in determining the value of 


the mortgage for the purpose of 
computing the amount of deben- 
tures and certificate of claim to 
which the mortgagee may be en- 
titled. 

Mortgages insured by the FHA 
may permit, but do not require, the 
lender to make additional advances 
under the mortgage lien. 


The FHA does not specify the 


form of the open-end provision in . 


the mortgage, and responsibility for 
tendering. to the FHA good mer- 
chantable title to the property in 
the event of foreclosure rests en- 
tirely with the mortgagee. 


The FHA administrative rules 
contain the following provision: 


“A mortgagee may amend or 
modify any approved FHA mortgage 
form by adding such provisions as 
it deems necessary for the purpose of 
making open-end advances, by any 
rider or modification agreement 
which is valid and enforceable in the 
jurisdiction in which the property 
covered by the mortgage is located, 
provided such rider or modification 
agreement retains in the mortgagee 
the right to approve or disapprove 
additional advances on such terms 
and conditions as the mortgagee may 
prescribe. The mortgagee will have 
the sole responsibility for determining 
that any mortgage amended by an 
‘open-end’ rider or modification 
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December, 


One plane landing or leaving every 86 
seconds, or 1,000 planes a day—that’s the 
traffic at Midway Airport, the hub of 
aviation for the United States. In fact, 
according to the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, Midway is the busiest air harbor 
in the world. 

It’s an exceptional Chicago business that 
doesn’t have men traveling—or goods 


being shipped in or out—by air. This 


Continental! Lit 
and Trust’ : 


La Salle, Jacks 


LOCK rok bl 


At 


Clark and Quincy Streets 
ICAGO POILLINOIS 


a 
<p 
Pes 


Chicago’s Midway Airport—World’s busiest 


tempo is indicative of Chicago’s industrial 
activity and the remarkable progress of 
the city. 

The Continental Illinois Bank has had 
an active part in the growth of Chicago 
industry and transportation, and its help- 
fulness is greater today than ever before. 

You, too, are invited to call on us at any 
time. We'll be glad to share our experi- 


ence with you. 


; National Bank 
any of Chicago 


Member Federal err: Insarance ‘Corporation 


‘4 Duy Ts i oe 
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Don't fool yourself 
about LIFO 


As a method of accounting, we 
have no quarrel with LIFO, at all. 


But as protection against busi- 
ness losses due to price changes— 
that’s something else again. 


As the U. S. Tax Court found in 
a recent decision involving Fulton 
Bag and Cotton Mills— 


“The so-called LIFO method is 
merely an accounting proce- 
dure employed in computing the 
value of the closing inventory 
of a taxpayer for tax purposes 

. the LIFO method is no 
guarantee against the hazards 
of business, and the use thereof 
does not, in and of itself, insure 
the user against the realization 
of an actual gain or loss. This 
is true, whether or not a con- 
stant level of inventory is main- 
tained.” 


The whole case, of course, is 
particularly interesting because 
the Treasury Department's conten- 
tion had been that Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills didn’t take any in- 
ventory risks, or have to worry 
about hedging, because it used the 
LIFO method of accounting. But, 
as the judge found, LIFO alone is 
no substitute when it comes to 
protecting operating profit. 

If you haven’t been hedging 
your own inventories .. . 

If you’ve been relying on LIFO 
alone... 


Then we think you should ex- 
plore the best methods of using 
the futures markets to protect 
your business against loss. 

And if you don’t know just how 
to begin, we'll be happy to mail 
you a copy of our brand new 
booklet “How To Hedge Com- 
modities”—a 64-page guide to the 
basic principles of hedging that 
everyone should apply. 

There’s no charge, of course. 
Simply address a card or letter 
to— 

Mr. H. B. ANDERSON 


Depariment B-108 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 
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agreement will be a valid and en- 
forceable instrument and will con- 
stitute a valid first lien on the prop- 
erty upon which the Commissioner 
based his valuation.” 


An application for the insurance 


| of an open-end advance may be 


submitted by the mortgagee on a 
special application form available 
at FHA insuring offices, and must be 
accompanied by an application fee 
of $10.00. The processing of the ap- 
plication will closely parallel the 
processing of an application for 
mortgage insurance, and on com- 
pletion of processing a modified 
form of commitment will be issued. 
In addition to an analysis of the 
borrower’s credit, a new valuation 
of the property is made as of the 
date of the open-end advance, since 
it is possible that some improve- 
ments may not add value equal to 
their cost and the ratio of the in- 
creased loan principal to property 
value may exceed the statutory 
maximum. 

An annual insurance charge 
equivalent to % of 1 per cent per 
annum of the face amount of the 
open-end advance will be payable 
annually to the FHA. Open-end ad- 
vances do not increase the amount 
of the 1 per cent adjusted premium 
payable to the FHA when an in- 
sured mortgage is paid in full prior 
to maturity, but the right of the 
mortgagor to make partial prepay- 
ments in any one calendar year 
without incurring the 1 per cent ad- 
justed premium charge is increased 
to 15 per cent of the original mort- 
gage principal plus 15 per cent of 
the original principal of the open- 
end advance. 

The mortgagor will be required 
to pay the incidental loan costs, 
the cost of repair, alterations, or 
improvements not eligible for pay- 
ment from the proceeds of the open- 
end advance, and outstanding 
indebtedness. Analysis of the appli- 
cation may disclose the existence of 
secondary liens or other indebted- 
ness of a type not permitted by the 
FHA administrative rules. Payment 
of these obligations is required as 
a condition for insurance of an 
open-end advance, as well as pay- 
ment of indebtedness in connection 
with the property created subse- 
quent to acquisition or insurance 
endorsement. 


Aside from all the benefits of- 





fered to the borrower and the lender é 


by open-end mortgage financing, 
much good for the country as a 
whole should result from _ the 
greater facility with which home 
improvements may be effected by 
the employment of this method. The 
durability and livability of our 
homes is a matter of first impor- 
tance to the stability of our entire 
social structure. The expenditures 
made in maintaining and improv- 
ing our homes contribute ‘in a very 
important way to the stability of 
our economy. 


These expenditures, to be sure, 
must be held within due bounds, 
and the relative desirability of 
making the investment, on the one 
hand, and avoiding the resulting 
increase in indebtedness, on the 
other, should be carefully weighed 
by the borrower. And the discreet 
lender will weigh even more care- 
fully the long-range effect of ex- 
tending or withholding the credit 
from the standpoint of the bor- 
rower, the bank, and society in gen- 
eral. 


Home improvement without ex- 
cessive commitment of anticipated 
income is the very thing the open- 
end mortgage is designed to achieve, 
and it is the confident hope and 
expectation of the FHA that the 
banks of the country will lend their 
full co-operation to that end. 


Somebody Pays 


The current question is primarily 
whether we shall import more goods 
to balance the export account or 
continue to send tax dollars over- 
seas as a subsidy. It is just this 
simple—we will have international 
trade—it is merely a question of 
how we pay for it. The importance 
of maintaining exports at a satis- 
factory level is emphasized by the 
estimate that there are 4,000,000 
jobs in the United States directly 
involved in producing goods which 
go to foreign markets. Conversely, 
there are only about a million jobs 
involved in industries which might 
conceivably be affected by a more 
liberal attitude on imports. 

The end result of high tariffs, is 
that customers pay more for some 
things than they should have to 
pay.—Ray R. Eppert, executive 
vice-president, Burroughs Corpora- 
tion. 
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Attention Does It! 


Here's a public relations program geared to the principle that the 
interests of the bank are closely tied to those of the people of 


the community it serves. 


It manifests itself alike in the attention 


given school children, employees, customers of long standing, 


and people in general. 


By JOHN T. ROHR 


President, Toledo Trust Company 


Trust Company that the need 

for a well considered, aggressive 
and intelligently administered pub- 
lic relations program increases with 
the size of a bank or other business. 
In the case of the smaller bank, the 
nature and quality of its relations 
with the public is more largely de- 
termined by the personality traits 
of the individuals making up its 
staff, regardless of the nature, or 
even the existence, of a formal pub- 
lic relations program. 

This is not to say, however, that 
employees are not an important 
public relations factor in large 
banks. Besides a firm endorsement 
by top management, the success of 
a public relations program in such a 
bank depends greatly on the atti- 
tudes and aptitudes of its personnel; 
but a good program coordinat- 
ing and giving direction to the ef- 
forts of the entire organization is 
indispensable. We have taken great 
pains to develop such a program and 
to pursue a course in the hiring and 
training of employees that has pro- 
vided us with a staff possessing the 
desired attributes to an unusually 
high degree. 

The bank’s goals and public re- 
lations activities are many. All of 
them are geared to achievement of 
these aims: strengthen and enhance 
its reputation as a reliable place to 
transact business; attract new busi- 
ness; increase business of present 
customers by informing them of the 
variety of banking services; keep 
the public informed about the 
bank’s operations so as to disprove 
the false, stereotyped impression 
that banks are cold, impersonal 
business institutions. 


December, 1954 


|’ IS OUR FEELING at the Toledo 


Raymond J. Comstock, vice presi- 
dent of the bank, directs Toledo 
Trust’s program. Even after the 
short period of greater emphasis 
on public relations, he’s convinced 
that the present program is still in 
its infancy and will be expanded 
more and more in future years. One 
of the things he accents is that 
smaller depositors should receive no 
less deference than those with 
larger accounts. 


Students Learn Bank Functions 


Our school children are given a 
better understanding of the services 
rendered by banks and the nature of 
bank work by means of conducted 
bank tours and such talks by offi- 
cers of the bank to student groups 
as it may be feasible to arrange. The 
many expressions of appreciation 


received from the participating 
children and from their parents 
and officials of the schools give 
ample evidence of their worth. We 
also have good reason to believe 
that these tours and talks have been 
instrumental in influencing .an in- 
creasing number of the students 
emerging from school each year to 
enter upon banking careers. 

J. Walter Hermann, assistant 
treasurer, is in charge of this ac- 
tivity. From September 1953 to 
June 1954, he has counted more 
than two thousand eighth grade 
and high school students as guests 
of the bank. They are brought in 
bank-chartered busses for a two- 
hour tour and visit different depart- 
ments in easy-to-handle groups of 
ten or twelve. 

The bank has sponsored these 
tours for the last five years, but 
the program was considerably ac- 
celerated last fall, and we are now 
scheduling more tours than ever. 
The enthusiasm expressed by the 
officials and staffs of the more then 
50 participating public and paro- 
chial schools gives every indication 
that this trend will continue. 

During the tours, students are 
awed by the different and highly 
complex machines, but their biggest 
thrill usually is holding $100,000 in 





Frank K. Billett, secretary-treasurer of Toledo Scale Co. receives a 
call from Toledo Trust's Eugene Wuerfel. 
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Crowd in front of new Manufacturers Trust Company office at 5th Avenue and 43rd Street stands in rain to admire new Mosler Vault Door. 
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They stood in the rain 


and stared... 


For suddenly the front window of a brand-new 5th Avenue bank was a 
“show window” for the most famous and talked about new vault door in America— 
the massive new Mosler Century Bank Vault door. 


T TAKES A LOT to surprise the average New Yorker. 

But during the last few weeks, pedestrians hurrying 

along 5th Avenue have seen something so startling 
that they’ve simply stopped and stared. 


What these people have been stopping to stare at so 
incredulously (even in the rain) is in the front window 
of the new Manufacturers Trust Company office at 
5th Avenue and 43rd Street. 


It’s a bank vault door so magnificent, and of 
such massive modern design that it seems to 
come straight out of “‘tomorrow”—into today. 


Yet, somehow, it seems to be just what people 
expected the vault door of “tomorrow” to 
look like. For in it they recognize the tradi- 
tional qualities of appearance that have al- 
ways symbolized security and impregnability 
—and now symbolize it more strongly than 
ever. When the door is open they see the great 
bolts and intricate time-locks which they have 
always found fascinating, impressive, and 
symbolic of protection. 


To bankers, of course, the customer appeal 
of this revolutionary new Mosler Century 
Bank Vault Door was apparent from the mo- 
ment it was introduced, over a year ago. They 
sensed that it was probably the most signifi- 
cant development of its kind in 50 years. 


new Mosler Century Bank Vault Door became a symbol 
of the modern banking office. And since its introduction, 
it has been incorporated in the plans of scores of new 
banking offices throughout the world. 


Bank officials and directors who would like complete 
details about this significant development, are invited 
to write or phone for full descriptive material. 


Customer appeal is in the feeling of security it gives (and justifies) 
. . . and in the modern, massive beauty that makes the Mosler 
Century 10 Bank Vault Door truly the symbol of the modern 


banking office. Prize-winning design was by Henry Dreyfuss 
working with Mosler designers and engineers. 


Everything that has happened since has 
proved them right. Almost overnight, the 





IF IT'S MOSLER ... IT'S SAFE 


*% Mosler Safe “”” 


32nd Street and 5th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 





World’s largest builders of safes and bank vaults . . . Mosler built the U. S. Gold Storage Vaults 
at Fort Knox and the famous bank vaults that withstood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima, 
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currency, something they will prob- 
ably never forget. 


Bank officers speaking at the 
schools are active in toastmasters’ 
clubs, in which they receive con- 
stant practice in public speaking. 
Ten Toledo Trust officers talked to 
2,700 students at 29 different ses- 
sions in the past school year. Re- 
sponse from the students was 
enthusiastic, with a question-and- 
answer period carrying these meet- 
ings well over the 45 minutes 
usually allotted. 


Savings Stamps Teach Thrift 


Since we started a school savings 
stamp program in 1946, each suc- 
cessive year has been more suc- 
cessful than the previous one. The 
first year students bought $26,000 
in stamps, and last year (1953-54) 
they purchased more than $130,000 
in savings stamps, surely proof that 
they are learning the value of thrift 
and that they are helping the gov- 
ernment too. 

A “Stamp Lady,” whose salary 
is paid by the Toledo Trust and the 
Board of Education, visits each of 
the schools weekly to distribute the 
stamps in 10¢ and 25¢ denomina- 


tions. Teachers help promote stamp 


sales. “Assistant treasurers,” ap- 
pointed among students to assist the 
“Stamp Lady,” receive certificates 
of appreciation from the local 
county savings bond committee. 
Henry Morse, a vice president 
who oversees the stamp program, 
was pleasantly surprised to find that 
most of the students were aware 
that the money they were investing 
would be helpful in furthering their 
educations, and some were planning 
to use their savings in business. 
About 42,000 students in 57 public 
schools participate in the program. 
The Toledo Trust also sponsors 
a Junior Achievement Company, 
in which teenagers conduct their 
own business under the guidance 
of bank officials. In the past school 
year, besides an apparent enjoy- 
ment in the activity, the junior 
achievers raised $100 in capital by 
manufacturing and selling decora- 
tive wall plaques, and paid a 10% 
dividend to stockholders. 
Twenty-seven top girl students 
from nine Toledo high schools are 
presented with $1,575 in savings 
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JOHN T. ROHR 


bonds by the Toledo Trust each 
year. Their selection is based on 
excellence in typing, shorthand and 
English, in addition to consideration 
for outstanding personality traits. 


Another public relations activity 
touching on schools but beamed 
at teachers is participation in the 
annual Business-Industry-Educa- 
tion Day sponsored by the Chamber 
of Commerce. Teachers are con- 
ducted on tours of major depart- 
ments and are guests of the bank 
at a luncheon in a local hotel. Dur- 
ing this leisurely meal they may 
ask questions of the group of bank 
officers dining with them. 


Program Includes Customer Calls 


Personal contacts are an ex- 
tremely important way of improv- 
ing public relations, especially those 
made in a customer’s place of busi- 
ness. Officers of the bank call on 
our customers according to a defi- 
nite schedule to learn how people 
feel about the bank, inform them 
of services available and try to de- 
velop more business. Raymond O. 
Bassler, assistant treasurer, directs 
this program. 


One phase of the personal con- 
tact plan includes sending a bank 
representative to pay an anniver- 
sary call after a small business ac- 
count is one year old. Before the 
visit the bank sends a letter to the 
customer noting the event. When- 
ever possible, the officer who opened 
the account makes the call. 


The businessmen called upon 
have invariably expressed their 


appreciation of these calls. A brief 
tour of the plant or place of busi- 
ness has frequently brought to light 
a need for credit or some other 
banking service, with mutually ad- 
vantageous results. 


“Thank you” letters are also sent 
to customers on the first anniversary 
of the opening of their checking 
accounts. 


Advertising Plays a Part 


The Toledo Trust utilizes adver- 
tising to reach new and old cus- 
tomers. Assistant Treasurer Harry 
Gail places the bulk of the material 
in newspapers, in addition to using 
direct mail, bus card advertising, 
posters, lobby displays, and ads on 
benches placed throughout the city 
for convenience of bus patrons. 


The Toledo Trust runs a monthly 
insertion in both daily newspapers. 
It covers three-quarters of a page 
and is headed Toledo Trust News. 
This material, which simulates a 
newspaper format, contains stories 


‘ of interest to the bank’s employees, 


customers, and general public. It 
serves to humanize the bank, ex- 
plain its participation in community 
and area affairs, interpret proced- 
ures, and sell the bank’s services. 
Recently a new $60,000 trust was 
directly attributable to a story on 
that subject. 

The monthly News is sprinkled 
with human interest stories. For 
instance, there was one about the 
tiny son of a customer who remem- 
bered where the branch manager 
kept a supply of suckers. On their 
next trip to the bank, the child’s 
mother found him tugging at the 
bottom drawer of the manager’s 
desk. 


Another story concerned the 
portly lady who stepped off the free 
scale in the lobby after checking 
her weight, removed her coat, 
threw it over her arm and stepped 
on the scale for another reading. 


The human interest slant was 
also used in a photo-caption story 
entitled, “Checks Are Chuck-Full 
Of Drama,” which stressed the ad- 
vantages of checking accounts. 
Photos depicted pre-nuptial events 
in the life of a girl savings teller— 
purchasing her wedding gown, the 
groom’s gift and ring. The copy told 
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A handsomely designed bank will 
attract new business. But it takes a 
practically designed bank to convert 
this new business into added profit. By 
simplifying operations, eliminating 


~ waste motion and improving working 
plan for new profits e ee conditions, your new quarters can be as 


profitable as they are attractive. 
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Of course, this kind of profit-planning 

requires designers who understand 

when you plan banking, as well as building. You can 

your new bank be sure of getting skillful planning for 

profit, as well as appearance, from Bank 

Building Corporation, specialists in 

financial architecture for more than 

forty years. For information, write or 
phone our nearest office. 
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Photos show First National 
Bank of Roswell, New Mexico, 
recently completed under the 
supervision of Bank Building 
Corporation. 
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Save 
up to 
20% 


ON INSURANCE 
FOR AUTOMOBILES 
FINANCED BY BANKS 


Vv 


Specifically designed for 
banks dealing directly with 
the public. 


Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 


WRITE TODAY 
FOR BOOKLET 21 
CHUBB & SON 


CHUBB & SON 


Underwriters 
90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. 
Branch Offices 


Atlanta * Chicago * Dallas 
los Angeles * Montreal « Pittsburgh 
San Francisco * Toronto « Washington, D. C, 





how her checking account simplified 
that otherwise financially complex 
period of her life. Printing of the 
story was timed to coincide with her 
wedding day, giving it a fresh news 
twist. 

The bank’s quarterly employee 
publication, which furnishes much 
subject matter for stories that ap- 
pear in the monthly News, is writ- 
ten, edited, and printed by em- 
ployees. It is mailed to about 900 
people, including present and re- 
tired employees and directors of the 
bank. 


Choral Group Makes Many Friends 


Another popular activity is a 
choral group, which has made many 
friends for the bank. Among the 
thirty singers are two assistant vice 
presidents, secretaries, bookkeepers, 
tellers, and guards. Their appear- 
ances are made solely for the pleas- 
ure they and others derive from 
the singing. The quality of their 
work is evidenced by the fact that 
they appear on local radio and tele- 
vision stations, and records of their 
singing are broadcast during Christ- 
mas and Easter seasons. 

The bank pays all expenses in- 
curred by the choral society, yet 
does not charge anything for their 
appearance. Their singing is now 
requested by church, school and 
fraternal organizations, and other 
types of groups. 

Employee baseball and basketball 
teams in city leagues are sponsored 
by the bank. Other recreational ac- 
tivities include men’s and women’s 
bowling leagues, golf tournaments, 
and the like. 


Toledo Trust’s Quarter Century 
Club is composed of members who 
have been employed 25 years or 
more. They now number 58, total- 
ling 2,000 years of employment. 
One of every ten employees is a 
member of the club. 

News releases about the bank for 
the local press, radio and television 
and other publications including 
national magazines are prepared 
by the bank’s public relations firm. 

A recent feature story in the eve- 
ning Blade concerned a Toledo 
Trust employee who was celebrat- 
ing his fiftieth year with the bank. 
He, incidentally, had become one 
of the bank’s best examples of good 
public relations. A few days after 


“Alec—you got your raise!” 


the story appeared, the paper 
printed an editorial commending 
his cheerful service that had made 
many friends for himself and the 
bank. 

Toledoans come in contact with 
the bank in other ways, since its 
officers and employees engage in | 
more than 100 civic, church and 
charity activities, including the 
City-County Plan Commission, 
Toledo Zoning Administration 
Board, Toledo Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Toledo Community 
Chest Budget Committee, Toledo 
Zoological Society, Toledo Sinking 
Fund Commission, Toledo Board of 
Education, Northwestern Ohio 
School Board Association, and 
Toledo Exchange Clubs. 

Development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will greatly enhance the 
importance of Toledo as an inland 
great lakes port, opening a new era 
for the city’ which will present new 
opportunities and responsibilities to 
our banks. 

Though more than one half of the 
city’s population of well over 300,- 
000 does business with the Toledo 
Trust, we are ever mindful of the 
fact that the subject of public rela- 
tions concerns itself alike with 
customers and non-customers; and 
that only an aggressive and well 
considered public relations program 
can assure to us our fair share of 
the business that will be sure to 
result from Toledo’s continued 
growth. 


What folks are not up on, 
they're pretty likely to be down 


on. 
AUTHOR UNKNOWN 
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Now —after years of research 
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Ath of a Series on European Banking 


REPORT FROM BELGIUM. 


J High reserve and liquidity requirements have combined with 
much hoarding to make it difficult for Belgium's banks to meet the 
legitimate credit needs of that country’s trade and industry. 


By LOUIS CAMU 


Chairman, Banque de Bruxelles, Belgium. 


HE BELGIAN banking system 
T comprises for the most part, 

a comparatively small number 
of large deposit banks with a vast 
network of branches and agencies, 
supplemented by a number of 
smaller banks having local or spe- 
cialized activities. There are a total 
of 1,260 banking offices, 1,033 of 
which are branches of the three 
leading banks which hold 70 per 
cent of the country’s deposits. 


Amalgamations and absorptions 
have reduced the number of banks 
in the country from 125 in January, 
1936, to 85. Included in the latter 
figure are 8 which are under foreign 
control. Most of the banks are in- 
corporated, the number of those 
privately owned having been re- 
duced from eight to one. 


Since the banking reform of 1934- 
1935, Belgium’s banks have been 
obliged by the nature of their de- 
posits to confine their lending opera- 
tions to short term transactions. 
Prior to that event, the old mixed 
banks combined the activities of 
holding companies* and those of 
deposit banks, but they were 
divided into two distinct organiza- 
tions by virtue of a Royal Decree 
issued in August, 1934. 


A new Royal Decree, passed in 
July, 1935, laid down the. legal 
status of the banks and clearly de- 
fined the limits within which they 
could operate. It prohibited their 
owning any type of security, in- 


*The holding company, in the sense in which 
the term is here used, is an institution peculiar 
to Continental Europe. It was the essential 
function of the “mixed banks" to control and 
indirectly to manage operating companies 
covering such diverse activities as coal, steel, 
textiles, chemicals, cement, nonferrous 
metals, etc. 
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cluding bonds, representing an in- 
terest in commercial companies 
other than banks, with the excep- 
tion of those for which they under- 
took the public issue of securities, 
and these they could retain for a 
maximum period of only six 
months. Moreover, the bank’s board 
of management was forbidden to 
take any part in the direction or 
administration of businesses of any 
kind other than banks, 
companies and mortgage credit so- 
cieties. 

On the other hand, by creating 
the Banking Commission and in- 
vesting it with power to fix ratios 
between the various categories of 
resources and liabilities, the July, 


itr iNT* 
uae atl — 


insurance - 


1935 Decree gave Belgium a thor- 
oughly liquid commercial banking 
system. And it is well that it did, 
for in the period between June, 
1937 and December, 1939, only 
shortly after the reform, the threat 
of war caused bank deposits to fall 
from 21.2 billion to 13.1 billion 
francs, a reduction of 38 per cent. 
It is plain that the lack of liquidity 
which characterized the old mixed 
banks would have made it impos- 
sible for them to withstand such a 
shrinkage of resources. 


The part played by the banks 
since 1945 has been largely influ- 
enced by the events of the war, and 
the monetary situation that existed 
when hostilities ceased. Between 
December 31, 1939 and September 
30, 1944, note circulation rose from 
28 to 100 billion francs, while de- 
posits increased from 13 to 44 bil- 
lion frances. The counterpart of this 
increase in deposits was to be found 
mainly in credits which were 
granted to the state by banks in 
the form of short-term Treasury 
certificates. The amounts of the lat- 
ter rose from 4 billion francs in 1939 
to 30 billion in 1944, ie., from 30 
to 88 per cent of the total deposits. 
This growth in the amount of 
money was especially disturbing in 
view of the fact that the level of 
industrial production had fallen 





Bank of Brussels: One of Belgium's ‘Big Three.” 
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By 1882, the clippers which had broken all speed records in the previous 





decade were being slowly displaced by bark and schooner-rigged 


steamships. In that year, Chubb & Son was founded and took part in the 
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insuring of a number of these transition vessels. Today Chubb & Son shares in the 
insurance on most of the world’s great passenger liners including the S. S. UNITED 
STATES, present holder of the Atlantic Blue Ribbon. We are proud of 


our record of “Serving the Leaders” of American Industry and Commerce. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


Into Which Has Been Merged (July, 1953) 


UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


VIGILANT INSURANCE COMPANY «+ MARINE INSURANCE CO., LTD. 
THE SEA INSURANCE CO., LTD. + THE LONDON ASSURANCE (Marine Dept.) 
ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
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about 60 per cent during the war. 


It therefore became the first task 
of the monetary authorities to avoid 
disastrous inflation by taking such 
steps as would result in the re- 
absorption of this excess liquidity. 
Two measures were adopted to this 
end. By means of the “Plan Gutt” 
which became effective in October, 
1944, the money supply was reduced 
by the end of that year from the 186 
billion francs in circulation in 
September, to 72 billion. Unblocked 
current deposits at the banks then 
fell from 44 to 15.8 billion francs. 
Treasury Bills which were then ap- 
proaching maturity were extended 
until the end of December, 1945. 

In February, 1946 the Banking 
Commission reclassified the banks 
of the country by placing them in 
three categories, each of which was 
required to maintain certain ratios 
of assets to deposits. One of these 
ratios, known as the “reserve ratio,” 
made it necessary for them to in- 
vest a minimum percentage of their 
deposits, varying from 50 to 65 per 





CUT COLLECTION COSTS 50%, 
Streamline, Simplify, 
speed-up dunning system! 


Impersonal, yet effective . THE 
POSTAGRAPH patented mailing system 
frees personnel from countless details . . . 
has the privacy and appearance of first 
class mail . . . yet mails at reduced post- 
age rate. Leading banks, finance com- 
panies, department and specialty: stores 
and a host of others say Postagraph is 
the most productive and economical timé 
collection method ever invented. 
Write today for complete 
information ... N 

salesman will call 


506 E. Lombard St 
Baltimore’ 2, Md 


Economic Activity 
(Wholesale prices x 
Industrial Production), (2) 


Bank short-term 
loans (1) 


180 362 
184 
195 
221 
267 
300 
287 


cent in specifically selected bonds 
up to four-fifths of which comprised 
short-term Treasury certificates. 

This measure had the double pur- 
pose of making it possible for the 
state to avoid repayment of an im- 
portant part of its floating debt, 
and of preventing the banks from 
granting excessive credits to the 
private sector. Actually, the 1946 
ruling had the effect of limiting ad- 
vances to industry and trade to 
about 35 per cent of any increase in 
bank deposits. 

The impact of these measures on 
the aid the banks could offer the 
private economy is apparent in the 
actual amount and type of credits 
granted. The table above clearly 
indicates that there has been a con- 
siderable slackening in the relative 
amount of bank credit figuring in 
the economic activity and foreign 
trade of the country. 

It will be noted that economic 
activity and foreign trade, at cur- 
rent prices, have increased more 
than five times as compared with 
the pre-war figures, while bank 
credits have barely trebled; and 
that the ratio of credits advanced 
to.private business is approximately 
half of the average for 1936-38. 

Furthermore, there has been a 
change since 1946 in the type of 
credits granted to private enter- 
prise. That banks have made a real 
effort to assist economic recovery is 
shown by the marked increase that 
has occurred in their commercial 
portfolios (discounts and accept- 
ances) and a falling off in loans and 
advances. This change is revealed 
in the table below: 


1945 1947 1949 1951 1952 

Commercial Portfolio 37.5 47.8 53.7 62.9 65.8 
Loans and Advances 62.5 52.2 46.3 37.1 34.2 
The banks have tried to enlarge 
their commercial portfolio in order 
to retain some liquidity in their 


Foreign Trade 
Ratio (Value) 
(1)/(2) Imports Exports 
1.00 100 
0.50 — 
0.43 358 
337 
403 
526 
507 
546 


credits, since commercial bills can 
be rediscounted with the Banque 
Nationale and other financial in- 
stitutions. Thus their commercial 
portfolio grew from 593 million 
francs in 1945 to a high of 11.5 bil- 
lion francs at the end of 1952. This 
has had the effect of restoring to the 
Banque Nationale a far more effec- 
tive control of the nation’s credit 
supply than had prevailed prior to 
1945. Belgium’s credit market is 
today more dependent on the cen- 
tral bank than ever before. 


Bank Acceptances Up Sharply 


* One area in which the banks have 
had considerable success in spite of 
the restrictions placed upon them is 
that of financing foreign trade by 
means of bank acceptances. The 
volume of such financing grew from 
50 million francs in 1944 to more 
than 9 billion francs in June, 1952. 
This method of financing, seldom 
used between World War I and 
World War II, has come to the 
forefront since the conclusion of the 
latter, thanks to the cooperative ef- 
fort of the Banque Nationale de 
Belgique, the commercial banks and 
the Institut de Reescompte et de 
Garantie (I.R.G.) which was estab- 
lished in 1935. The Banque Na- 
tionale perfected the system by 
adding its “visa” on import and ex- 
port bills for goods of which it ap- 
proves. This “visa” stamped on bank 
acceptances enabled the banks to 
rediscount them a@t a more favor- 
able rate with the I.R.G. Since then, 
the bank’s portfolio of those bills 
has increased very rapidly. 

Until 1947 acceptance credits 
were of interest only to the import 
trade, one-eighth of which was fi- 
nanced by this method, thus help- 
ing firms to replenish their stocks 
of raw materials and to buy new 
equipment. Since June of that year, 
however, acceptance credits for ex- 
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port have assumed an increasingly 
important role as exports expanded 
with increased production. 

The banks’ share in financing in- 
stallment purchases has also de- 
veloped greatly since the war, either 
directly by rediscounting bills 
signed by the buyers themselves, or 
through facilities granted to pur- 
chasers under a system of discount 
credits and commercial loans. 


Belgian banks are presently pre- 
occupied with three major prob- 
lems. The first has to do with the 
scope of the banks’ lending activi- 
ties which, in principle, extend to 
only short term transactions, with a 
maximum maturity of two years. 
It is now becoming increasingly ap- 
parent that our banks have an in- 
termediate role to play in the fi- 
nancing of certain sections of the 
national economy, particularly that 
of foreign trade, for intermediate 
periods. 


The other two problems concern 
themselves with factors that are 
retarding the growth of bank re- 
sources. They consist, on the one 
hand, in the rather slow formation 


of deposits that is typical of Bel- 
gium; and, on the other, in the high 
“reserve ratio” which diverts out of 
productive channels, and to the 
profit of the Treasury, an important 
part of the country’s banking re- 
sources. The problem here is one 
of lengthening the maturity of cer- 
tain types of credits granted by 
commercial banks. 


Increase in Short-Term Loans 


There has been steadily increas- 
ing specialization in short-term 
commercial loans in Belgian banks 
over the last twenty years. The 
formerly prevalent use of: deben- 
tures for long-term financing 
purposes has given way to self- 
liquidating commercial loans, a 
technique which the banks have 
perfected and employed on a large 
scale. The country’s. short-term 
credit system, which was originally 
designed for bank advances, com- 
mercial bills, the discount and re- 
discount market, is a well known 
mechanism and is perfectly attuned 
to its current needs. The same can- 
not be said, however, of the avail- 





ability of longer term credit, for 
which there is an urgent need in 
some sections of Belgium’s economy. 

One important source of demand 
for medium-term credits is the for- 
eign trade market, where overseas 
buyers of industrial goods have in- 
dicated a real need for a lengthen- 
ing of the term allowed for the 
settlement of their accounts. Private 
banks are, without doubt, best 
qualified by their extensive experi- 
ence to cope with the needs of the 
export industries. Any loans made 
in an endeavor to meet this need, 
however, would necessarily be held 
within the limits imposed by two 
conditions, the first of which is that 
they be capable of such mobiliza- 
tion as to assure the preservation of 
a high degree of banking liquidity. 
Some provision in that direction has 
already been made by such semi- 
public bodies as the I.R.G. and the 
S.N.C.I.*, who rediscount paper 
with maturities ranging up to five 
years. 

The second condition that must be 
met is the establishment of a de- 


*Societe Nationale de Credit a |'Industrie 





ANNOUNCING ACQUISITION OF THE AMERICAN BANK SUPPLY CO. 


by SHIELD PRESS, Ine. 


SHIELD PRESS, Inc. is the title of today, and for the future, of a concern that has operated with- 
out interruption for 106 years and has specialized in bank supplies for approximately a century. 
In successive periods, since its inception, the firm has been known by three other names,—Wm. 
P. Levey, Levey Bros. & Co., and Levey Printing Company. Now Shield Press, Inc. has purchased 
the American Bank Supply Company, a division of the recently liquidated Thornton-Levey Com- 
pany, and this acquisition unites the two bank-supply establishments of Indianapolis, Ind. 


As all stock in trade of the Ameri- 
can Bank Supply Company was 
included in our purchase, many of 
that firm’s standard bank forms 
are still available and may be 
ordered from Shield Press, Inc. 





Telephone ME lIrose 7-1581 


All the customers of the Ameri- 
can Bank Supply Company will 
share with our own previous cus- 
tomers the best co-operation and 
service within the ability of this 
century-old bank-supply house. 


SHIELD Press, INC. 


December, 1954 


2020 Montcalm Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, IND. 
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A 0 wow SENSIMATIC 


Burroughs presents the complete Sensimatic 
bank bookkeeping machine with automatic check count 
e 
















AUTOMATIC CHECK COUNT 
AUTOMATIC REGISTER TOTALING 





On your statement and journal, Sensi- 


totaling is easy. With one touch of the 
motor bar, Sensimatic prints net totals 
of old balances, activity count and totals 
of checks and deposits, and new balances. 


Here’s the machine that’s starting talk wherever 
bankers get together. It’s the new Burroughs 
Sensimatic Bank Bookkeeping Machine. There is 
no other bookkeeping machine quite like it. There 
is no other machine that does so much . . . so 
fast, so economically. 


Here are just a few of the features bankers are 
talking about: 


AUTOMATIC CHECK COUNT 


Completely new, completely automatic check 
count—either progressive or non-progressive 
for whatever system you prefer to use. 


30 


. . . + 
matic gives you an automatic count of 1,560-9 
checks printed on each account. Register 1,80553* 


Sm & 


AUTOMATIC REGISTER TOTALING 


Totals of old balances, activity count, and 
totals of checks and deposits, and new balances 
are automatically accumulated. These totals 
are available with just a turn of the job selector 
knob and one touch on the motor bar. 


SIMPLIFIED ERROR CORRECTION 


To correct check and deposit errors, the oper- 
ator simply indexes the incorrect amount and 
depresses one of two special keys—EC (check 
error correction), DC (deposit correction). 
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Another big advantage of this new Burroughs 
Sensimatic is its ability to be both an accounting 
machine and an adding machine. The platen is 
split for a list-posting tape. Check lists may be 
prepared during the posting operation. Trial 
balances and miscellaneous listing may be per- 
formed independently. And a turn of the job 
selector knob converts this versatile Sensimatic to 
handle additional accounting operations as well. 


All these automatic features make this Burroughs 
Sensimatic simple to operate and practically 
error-proof. This, of course, means fast, accurate 
posting and high economy. 


December, 1954 







Why not see the new Burroughs Sensimatic Bank 
Bookkeeping Machine in action? Your Burroughs 
man will be happy to give you a complete demon- 
stration. Call him soon. Burroughs Corporation, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S | Burroughs 
é 









pendable bank source of medium 
term funds which might be styled 
“short-medium-term,” with a ma- 
turity corresponding more largely 
with that of the medium term 
credits now in demand at the banks. 
In this connection, the issue of 
“Bons de Caisse,”* with maturities 
of three to five years, is an interest- 
ing experiment. If developed 
further, it is capable of restoring 
to private credit institutions their 
formerly important role in the fi- 
nancing of exports. 

There is a need, as well, for more 
stable resources with which the 
banks may more effectively finance 
the installment purchase of capital 
goods such as trucks, tractors, in- 
dustrial machines and agricultural 
equipment. This type of credit, 
which might well be similar in form 
to the medium-term loan, is the 
obvious answer to the needs of the 
skilled crafts and the farms whose 
limited means compel them to rely 
to a large extent on accessible 
banking facilities for the funds re- 
quired for these purposes. 

The banks would be enabled by 
the perfection of these techniques 
to resume the traditional role they 
must play in the financing of the 
nation’s economy. 

In Belgium, the growth of.bank 
resources is unfavorably influenced 
by a most unusual distribution of 
funds owned as between currency 
and deposits. The following com- 
parison showing the relationship 
existing in several countries be- 
tween current deposits and cur- 
rency outstanding is significant: 


REE aes, 370% 
SS See ee 270% 
Canada ade ers os Sa 
Great Britain ...........245% 
Norway reer: 
Eye aa ca uxep ee tas 173% 
Holland Pin tases ere 
se ere 141% 
ss: . |, Sa eves 119% 
here 8 
Germany . 92% 
Belgium 68.5% 


It is plain that there is too much 
hoarding of currency in Belgium. 
Bank deposits are not even back to 
their pre-war ratio of 89 per cent 
(1937), and they are far lower than 
the 216 per cent they had reached 


*Roughly equivalent fo our certificates of 
deposit. 
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LOUIS CAMU 
before the great 1929 depression. 


This relatively great fall in bank 
deposits—a phenomenon manifest 
to a smaller extent in other coun- 
tries—is due to a combination of 
circumstances. Inflation and the 
condition of general insecurity 
which prevailed after the war 
naturally caused _ considerable 
hoarding. Moreover, the very large 
advances made by the banks to the 
government did not create the vol- 
ume of deposits that would have 
been achieved by the same advances 
to private enterprise. And the 
changes which have occurred in the 
distribution of the national income 
have produced a wider distribution 
of the country’s liquid funds, with 
the result that a considerably in- 
creased proportion of them have 
found their way into the hands of 
social groups that are less familiar 
with banking institutions. 


Branches Mushrooming 


This decline in deposits has 
caused the banks to open additional 
branches, thus placing their serv- 
ices within easy reach of greater 
numbers of people. The number of 
branch offices and agencies has con- 
sequently risen from 990 at the end 
of 1944 to 1260 in December, 1953. 


The situation with reference to 
required reserve ratios has also re- 
tarded the growth of the banks’ re- 
sources. The main purpose of the 
1946 ruling was to assure a stable 
currency. Now that Belgium has 
achieved economic and financial re- 
covery and inflation is no longer a 


threat, the effects of this regulation 
are especially pronounced as they 
relate to the availability of bank 
credit. On the one hand, the Gov- 
ernment’s Treasury has access to an 
easy and automatic source of funds, 
as almost two thirds of the bank’s 
current deposits are compulsorily 
invested in its securities. On the 
other, banking credits to private 
enterprise are severely limited with 
little or no regard for the general 
economic situation. The banks are 
thus deprived of much of the busi- 
ness initiative they would otherwise 
enjoy, and their task of meeting the 
legitimate needs of trade and in- 
dustry is rendered most difficult. 
While this has had the effect of 
providing some measure of control 
over the amount of credit granted, 
this system could be a really effec- 
tive means of control only if it were 
made more readily adaptable to 
changes in business conditions. It 
would appear that what is needed is 
somewhat the type of control that is 
exercised by the Federal Reserve 
System which allows the reserve re- 
quirements of its member banks to 
vary within certain definitely stated 
limits. By the adoption of some such 
means, a degree of correlation 
would be restored between banking 
credits and industrial activity. 

Since 1945, the banks of Belgium 
have, on the whole, succeeded in 
executing the difficult task which 
invariably face banking institutions 
during a period of recovery from 
the effects of a long war. They were, 
on the one hand, vitally instrumen- 
tal in achieving the success of the 
1944 monetary reform and the im- 
plementation of the sound monetary 
policy adopted in Belgium immedi- 
ately following the cessation of 
hostilities. 


The Belgian economy, as well, 
has benefited through the initiative 
and the efforts of the commercial 
banks, notwithstanding their re- 
duced resources and the difficult 
conditions under which they have 
had to work. Especially is this true 
of the part they have played in the 
initial financing of industry and 
foreign trade. The new problems 
confronting the country as a result 
of the war and the restrictive legis- 
lation to which it has given rise will 
likewise find their answers in the 
initiative and efficiency of Belgian 
banks. 
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Bank Holidays By States. 


JANUARY-JUNE, 1955 5 / 


Light figures are Sundays. Black figures are other holidays. Permissive Closing Laws specifying Saturdays 
in some instances and a five day banking week in others now govern in 31 of the 48 states. Due to this 
fact, it is suggested that anyone having dealings with banks in states so marked, contact those banks for 
individual schedules of closing dates. (s) Saturday Closing Law in effect. ({) May close on any week day. 
(*) Day of week specified. (*) Some banks remain open. (2) Bank transactions not affected. 
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STATES JANUARY FEBRUARY MARCH APRIL MAY | JUNE 
ALABAMA 12,9, 16,19, 28.30 | 6, 13, 20, 22,27 (613, 20,27 | 310,1%17,2%68 | 1.815229 | $512 19,26 
ARIZONA (3) | 162,916 23,90 | 61213,1420,2227| 613.2027 | 3, 10,17,24 | «1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 30 5, 12, 19, 26 
ARKANSAS (1) _ | 162,916 1923, 30 | 613202227 | 6132027 | 310,17, | 1,815,22,2,30 | 5121926 
CALIFORNIA (s) | 1.2916 23,90 | 61213,20,2%27 | 6,13, 20,27 3,10,17,24 | 1,8, 15, 22, 29, wis 12, 19, 26 
COLORADO (=) _ | 1629162390 | 6,12, 13, 20, 22,27 6.132027 | 3.1017. | 1,8, 15, 22, 29, 80 5, 12,1926 
CONNECTICUT () | 62,9,16,23,90 | 61213202227 | 6,13, 20,27 3,8 10,17,24 | 1,815, 22,293,350 | 5,12, 19,26 
DELAWARE (s) 1.2,9,16 23,30 | 61213202227 | 613,27 | 381017, | 1,8,15,222930 | 5121926 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA @) | 1,2,9,162330 | 613202227 | 61322 | 310172 | 1,815,222330 | 12192 
FLORIDA (s) 1, 2,9, 16,1923, 30 | 6,13,20,2%27 | 1,613, 20,27 | 38°, 10, 17,2426" | 1,8, 15, 22,293,389 | 3,5, 12, 19, 26 
GEORGIA () | 1.2.9, 16,19 23,30 | 6,13, 20, 22,27 6, 13, 20, 27 3, 10, 17,2426 | 1,8,15,22,29 | 38, 12,19, 26 
IDAHO | 12,9, 16, 23, 30 6, 13, 20, 27 6132027 |  31017,24 | 1,8 15,222,380 | 5, 12,19, 26 
ILLINOIS (3) 1.2,9, 16, 23,30 | 61213, 20,2227 | 6,13, 20,27 3,8 10,17,24 | 1,8, 15, 22, 29,30 | 5, 12, 19, 26 
INDIANA (1) | —462,9, 16, 23,90 | 6.12%, 13, 20,2227 | 6,13,20,.27 | 3,8, 10, 17, 24 1,8, 15, 22, 23,30 | 5,12, 19, 26 
t IOWA) 1,29, 16,2330 | 61213202227 | 613,20,27 =| 3,10, 17, 24 1,8, 15,22, 29,30 | 512,192 
. KANSAS) 1,2,9,16, 23,30 | 6,12%.13,20,29%27 | 613,027 | 3, 10, 17, 24 1,8, 15, 22, 29,30 | 5, 12, 19, 26 
, KENTUCKY (t) —————«, 2, 9, 16, 99. 23, 30,31) 6, 12, 13, 20, 22. a7 | 613,20,27 =| 310,17, =| 1,8, 15,222,980 | 85.12,19,26 
, Lou ISIANA (s) ens! ey 19, 23,30| 6, 13, 20, 22,27 bas way 13,20,27 | 3,810, 17,24 «| 1,815,222,30 | §5,12,1926 
3 MAINE (s) Tal ; | “429, 16, 23, 30 ‘| 613, 20, 22,27 Z 6,13, 20, 27 2 me 3, 10, 17, 19, 24 1, 8, 15, 22, 23, 30 8, 12, 19, 26 es 
4 M ARYLAND (s) pe Ns | —462,9, 16, 23, 30 6, 12°, 13, 20, 22°, 27 i 6, 13, 20, 26°, 27 3, 8, 10, 17, 24 an 4 8, 15, 22, 29, 30 B 5, 12, 19, 26 a 
nO MASSACHUSETTS (@) | 42,9, 16, 23, 30 6,13, 20, 22. 27 6,13, 20,27 | 3, 10, 17, 19, 24 1, 8,15, 22, 29,30 | 5,12,17,19,26 
2 MICHIGAN (8) _| 4629162330 | 61213202227 | 6132027 | -3,10,17,26 | 18,152,280 | 5121926 
g MINNESOTA () | 1,29, 16 23,30 | 6,127 13, 20, wa | 613.2027 | 3.8% 10.17, 24 | 1,8, 15, 22, 23, ce 512,19, 26 
MISSISSIPPI | 2,9, 16,1923,90 | 613,20,2%27 | — 613.20,27 | 3,10, 17, 24, 28 1, 8, 15, 22, 29 3.5, 12, 19, 26 
n MISSOURT() =——s—~*~*«SC«é«*CN RD, 16, 23, 30 6,13, 20,2227 | 6132007 | —-3,10,17,28 =| 1,815, 2,29,30 | 5, 12,19,26 
n MONTANA ~ | 429162390 | 61213, 20, 22,27 | 6.13,20,27 | 3,10, 17,24 | 1,8, 15, 22, 29, 30 5, 12, 19, 26 
h NEBRASKA () ——S|_—=«»#4#, 2,9, 16,2330 | 69213202227 | 613,%0,27 | 310,17, | 1,815,222,30 | 5,12192% 
1s NEVADA Pore “62,9, 16, 23,30 | 612,13, 20,2227 zg 613,200,927 | 3,10, 17,24 1,815, 22,2330 | 512,192 
m | NEW HAMPSHIRE (s) |" 4291623390 | 6132222 | 61320,7 | ~ 3,10, 17, 24, 6 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 30 5, 12,1926 
e, NEW JERSEY) ——|~—=«*4, 2, 9,16, 23,90 | 69213202227 | 613,20,27 | 38,1017, | 1,815,222,80 | 5,12192 
a NEW MEXICO. =——||—«*4,2,9,1623,30 | 613202227 | 6 13,.20,27 3,10,17,24 | 1,8,15,242,30 | 5121926 
“ NEW YORK® | 412,9,1623, 30 6.12, 13, 20, 22.27 | 6132027 | 3,10, 17,24 “1,8, 15, 22,2930 | ‘5, 12, 19, 26 
“s NORTH CAROLINA | $,.2,9, 16, 19,23, 30 | 6, 13, 20, 2", 27 | 613 20, 27 3, 10, 12%, 13°, 17, 24 |1, 8, 10%, 15, 20°, 22,28, 5, 12,1926 
i- NORTH DAKOTA |_—*142,9, 16,2390 | 61213202227 | 6,13,20,27 | —3.810,17,24 | 1,8, 15, 22, 29, 30 5,12,19,26 
of OHIO®) pt _ a 9, 16, 23,30 | 612%, 13, 20,2227 | 6,13, 20, 27 | 3,10, 17, 24 Ae 1,8, 15, 22, 23, e | 512196 
OKLAHOMA (}) | 29,16, 23,30 | 613,20,22.27 | 6 13,20,27. ~ 3, 10, 17, 22°. 24 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, 30 5, 12, 19,26 
ll, OREGON () ie 12,9, 16 23,30 “6, 42° 13, 20,2227 | 6,13,20,27 | 310,17, | 1,815,22,2930 | 5,12, 19,26 
ve PENNSYLVANIA (s | $2,9,16, 23,30 | 6,9213,202%27 | 6132027 | 38%1017,24 | 1, 8, 15, 22, 29,30 | 5, 2, . 19, 26 
lal RHODE ISLAND (s) 1, 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 6,13, 20,2227 | 6,13,20,27 me 10,17,2¢ | 1,4,8,15, 22,293,390 | 5,12, 19,28 
be SOUTH CAROLINA 1.2.9, 16, 19°. 23, 30 | 6,13, 20,2227 | 6,13, 20,27 | 3, 8% 10, 17, 24 1,8, 10° 15, 22,29 | 3%,5,12,19,26 
ult SOUTH DAKOTA 4,2, 9, 16, 23, 30 6.12.13, 20.2227 | 6,13, 20,27 3, 10, 17, 24 =| sd, 8, 15, 22, 29, 30 5,12,19,26 
nim TENNESSEE (*) “| 42,9, 16, 19,23, 30 | 612,13, 20,2227 | 6,13, 16, 20,27 3,% 10,1724 | 1,815, 22, 29,30 | 3%5,12,19,26 
he TEXAS —_| 629,16, 49,23, 90 | 61213, 20,2227 | 26132027 | 3.10.17, 21 24 | 1,8,15,22,2,80 | 85,12 19,26 eS 
a UTAH @) . | 42,9,16, 23,30 | 6,12, 13, 20, 22,97 613, 20,27 | 3.10.17, =| ‘1, 8,15, 22, 29, 30 5, 12,19,26 
ms VERMONT HK: 1, 2, 9, 16, 3, 30 6, 12, 13, 20, 22, 27 me 6, 1 20, 27 apres, mee 3, 10, 17, 24 os _t 8, 15, 22, 29, 30 5, 12, 19, 26 Sg 
ult VIRGINIA 1. 2,9, 16, 19°, 23, 30 | 6, 13, 20, 22°, 27 ~613,20,27 | 3, 10, 13°, 17,24 1,8, 15, 22,293,380 | 85, 12,19,26 
tis- WASHINGTON (s 1 2, 9, 16, 23, 30 6, 12°, 13, 20, 22°, 27 o" 13, 20, 27 3, 10, 17, 24 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, ie 5, 12, 19, 26 mn) 
vill WEST VIRGINIA i  62,9,16, 23,30 | 61213202227 | 6132027 | 310,17,24  — 1,8, 15, 22,29, 30 5, 12, 19,20", 26 
the WISCONSIN (3) | 42,9, 16,23, 30 6, 12%, 13, 20, 22,27 6, 13, 20, 27 ~3,10,17,24 | 1,8, 15, 22, 29,30 5, 12, 19,26 
ian WYOMING 1, 2,9, 16, 23,30 | 6,92, 13,20, 22,27 613,20,27 | 31017,2 | 1,8,15,22,29,30 | 5, 12, 19,26 
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The New Republic of Dallas Building 


Texans are understandably proud of this gleaming 40-story structure. From its acre 
of unobstructed lobby to its towering beacon, it is the embodiment of all that is best 
in bank and office building design. 


5 Shee NATIONAL spotlight was re- 
cently brought to a focus on Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas by 
the election of President Fred F. 
Florence to the vicé presidency of 
the American Bankers Association 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, November). 
This month, the bank will again 
share the center of the banking 
stage with the formal opening of 
its new 25-million-dollar, 40-story 
building. 

The new building, the tallest 
south of Chicago, utilizes the alumi- 
num skin principle of construction 
introduced by the new United Na- 
tions and Alcoa buildings. The out- 
side aluminum skin of the wall 
panels is one-eighth inch thick and 
the panels, into which the windows 
had been built, are complete wall 
sections. 

Altogether, 12,587 tons of struc- 
tural steel—enough to lay more 
than 65 miles of railroad—went into 
the building. The blueprints, specifi- 
cations, and other paper used in the 
plans weighed four tons. 

The building’s interior more than 
matches its striking exterior. Im- 
ported and domestic marbles have 
been matched for walls in the lower 
exterior of the building, the lobbies, 
and the banking quarters. 

Facing three streets, the block- 
long and half-block wide first floor 
contains an arcade framed with 
smart shops and banking services. 
Escalators and elevators whisk cus- 
tomers to the main lobby on the 
second floor. 

The focal point in this -287-foot 
banking room is a great balcony that 
sweeps in a 333-foot curve high 
above the main banking floor. The 
face of the balcony is covered with 
more than 3,000 square feet of 14- 
carat gold leaf. 

Topping the new building is a 
beacon light of almost a half-billion 
candlepower. The light, extending 
almost 600 feet above the sidewalk, 
is visible from a distance of 120 
miles. 
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Picture of a mortgage on thin ice 


Here may be the beginning of a costly lawsuit for the 
owner of this home. And if one of your mortgagors 
should find himself faced with such a problem, it 
could be costly to you. 


Personal liability is one among many hazards that 
could well prevent a mortgagor from meeting his 
payments. When mortgagors are fully protected 
against these hazards, it stands to reason that they 
become sounder financial risks. 


That’s why we think you'll be interested in know- 
ing more about North America’s Homeowners Policy 
for the average homeowner. This is a single, con- 
venient policy that combines the coverages of Fire, 
Extended Coverage and Theft on dwelling and 
contents together with Personal Liability protection. 


December, 1954 


North America’s Homeowners Policy provides 
better insurance-to-value, better protection for the 
homeowner, thus adding to the financial stability 
of mortgagors. Its use is acceptable to the Vet- 
erans Administration and the Federal Housing 
Administration. 


If you would like further information on North 
America’s Homeowners Policy, we'll be glad to send 
it at your request. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
@® Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT WHAT YOU HAVE® Philadelphia 1, Pa 
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Bank saves $5,000 a year, cuts proof costs 


41% by conversion to. . Total Proof 


By HAROLD V. JOHN 
Auditor, The Metropolitan Bank, Lima, Ohio 


ent methods for mechanized 
Proof Department operation. 

Under one system, only checks 
and cash-in are processed on proof 
equipment, and the Proof Depart- 
ment itself handles little more than 
actual deposits. For ease of refer- 
ence, I am going to call this the “de- 
posit proof” system. 

Under the alternative system all 
of the bank’s debit and credit items, 
individually or in summary, are 
processed through proof machines. 
The total of all debits entered is the 
total amount of debit postings that 
will be made to the general ledger 
itself. The total of all credits is the 
total amount of credit postings that 
will be made to the general ledger 
itself. I will refer to this as the 
“total proof” system. 


kK ANKS have two basically differ- 


Our bank has had the experience 
of using both of these methods, and 
it is our feeling that the differences 
between them are so substantial 
that they merit discussion and dis- 
closure to banks who have had only 
one of these systems, or who do not 
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yet employ mechanical means in the 
Proof Department. 


DEPOSIT PROOF 


When we had the deposit proof 
system, the deposit slips themselves 
were not run through our proof ma- 
chines. Debit items for the depositor 
were processed on the proof equip- 
ment, after which a total was taken 
and visually compared with the 
total on the individual deposit slip. 
After all deposits in a group were 
so processed, the machine yielded 
an over-all debit total for that 
group. 

The deposit slips were proved in 
a separate operation by “batching 
them out,” running adding machine 
tapes on each group, and recapping. 
Cash-out-on-deposit slips were then 
run and recapped. The two over-all 
totals were added together and 
compared with the proof machine 
debit total. 

Although we had tellers’ ma- 
chines at that time, no attempt 
was made to prove the Proof De- 
partment total of counter deposits 





against the over-all totals from the 
teller windows; it would not have 
been practical to do so. 

Transit analysis was accomplished 
by an employee of the Proof De- 
partment, who would run through 
all deposit tickets and write the 
number of transit items on the back 
of each one. She also wrote in the 
amount of cash on the back of each 
deposit ticket. 


Difficulties 


Visual comparison of debit total 
to deposit slip on each individual 
deposit led to many errors, which 
could only be found by going 
through the entire “batch” and 
checking it.out until the error or 
errors were located. The batching 
operation itself was, of course, 
simply an extra job that had to be 
done in any event. Transit analysis 
was another extra job, taking the 
full time of one person. 

Errors made by the machine 
operators and detected immediately 
by them had to be corrected in pen- 
cil, which in turn led to additional 
mistakes. 


General Ledger 


General Ledger items, under the 
deposit proof system, were of course 
not processed through the proof ma- 
chines—nor, indeed, did they even 
pass through the Proof Department. 

Cash balancing for the entire 
bank was done the following morn- 
ing. The general ledger bookkeeper 
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worked with the head teller to bal- 
ance all general ledger debit and 
credit tickets. She would first run a 
journal of all items and then go 
about locating errors. Sometimes it 
took two hours or more before a 
final balance was achieved. 


There were many causes for such 
errors. For instance, a savings de- 
partment teller might balance his 
sheet, but fail to prepare a general 
ledger ticket as a credit for a draft 
drawn on a correspondent bank. 
There were any number of ways 
by which tellers could balance in- 
dividually without making up the 
proper general ledger tickets. Such 
errors were sometimes extremely 
difficult to locate. 


TOTAL PROOF 


After considerable careful discus- 
sion, we decided to make a major 
change in proof and teller opera- 


HOME OFFICE 


Ghe Metropolitan, Bysydp, 


OF LIMA, OHIO 


Jun -5-547er27 007 D ee #450.00 


This is @ receipt for your deposit 


sum -5-54-2527 007 D ## 050.00 


WRITE IM 
THIS SPACE 


The Metropolitan Bank 


CHECKS 





SEE THAT ALL CHECKS ARE ENDORSED 


Amount of deposit is certified on both 
deposit slip and customer's receipt 
{at top). Amount of cash in is cer- 
tified in the center of the deposit slip. 


December, 1954 


HAROLD V. JOHN 


tions, and purchased four National 
proof machines and eighteen NCR 
“Class 41” tellers’ machines for this 
purpose. 

Installation of the proof equip- 
ment brought about immediate and 
radical changes in procedures. 


Deposits 


Individual deposits are now 
proved against individual debits, in 
this manner: The proof machine 
operator first enters the individual 


deposit total in a “Deposit” key. She | 


then adds individual checks into the 
proper totals, at the same time dis- 
tributing them to their respective 
compartments. Cash-in is added to 


the “Cash-In” key; any cash-out is | 


entered through a “Cash-Out” key. 
When the operator has finished with 
one individual deposit, she goes on 
to the next. If any error has been 
made on the deposit just finished, 
the machine will automatically 
“lock up”; she then finds the error 
and corrects it immediately, by ma- 
chine. Thus all errors formerly 
made because of visual comparison 
have been eliminated. 

The proof equipment yields an 
“automatic transit analysis.” After 
each deposit, the operator simply 
places the deposit slip face down on 
a “printing table” and touches the 
“Transit Analysis” key; this causes 
the transit amount to print on the 
back of the deposit slip. This factor 
alone has saved the full time of one 
girl who used to do transit analysis. 


Cash need not be written in, as this | 
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COUPON 


COMPANY 
ine, 


IT’S A GOOD IDEA 


. +. to advertise for new 
and repeat Time Sales 
business In your Payment 
Coupon Books. You reach 
your best prospects— your 
customers. The cost Is small. 
And your message Is sure 
to receive the right at- 
tention. 


Inserts, placed in timely 
positions between covu- 
pons, will do the job ef- 
fectively and make your 
Payment Coupon Book an 
Invaluable selling medium 
as well as a collection form. 
















Somples of what we have done 
for others will be sent upon 
request. Write to head office: 
Indianapolis 6, Indiana. 
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COIN WRAPPERS 





...and other 
coin-handling equipment 


JOHNSON FARE BOX ¢€ 











Introduced by Recordak | 
to 


makes this check 





To photograph at 40 to 1 reduction ratio... 





The Recordak Supermatic Microfilmer | The Recordak Bantam Microfilmer makes 
combines 6 time-saving, dollar-saving microfilming a convenient desk-top oper- 
features— photographs 500 checks per min. ation—high speed, fully automatic. 








**Recordak’’ is a trade-mark 
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Reduction Ratio 


this small -,. «os 
Swi, 





The highest reduction ratio in microfilming 
today—40 to 1—is yours with either a 
Recordak Supermatic or Bantam Microfilmer 


These are just two of the six microfilmers in the Recordak 
line, which is designed to give banks of every size 

lowest per pwture cost. Your local Recordak representative 
will show you in black and white which is best for you 
... and how you can buy or rent at surprisingly low cost. 


Other Recordak advantages to keep in mind: 


(-] Your Recordak Microfilmer is designed by Kodak to give 
you sharp, legible pictures of every document; to prevent 
fogging, blurring and overlapping of images; to compensate 
for operator failure . . . to minimize service requirements. 
|_| Your Recordak Microfilms are processed the same day they are 
received by specialists using high-speed professional equipment. 
(_] Your microfilm is inspected for photographic quality at your Recordak 
Film Processing Station. If this inspection should ever indicate that 
you are not getting satisfactory performance from your microfilmer, 
a Recordak Service Technician is dispatched to see that you do. 
(_] You share the benefits of Recordak’s 26 years’ microfilming experience. 
Recordak Systems Men and Service Technicians are always at your call. 
(_] You get free facsimiles if your transit letters are lost en route. All in all, 
more for your microfilming dollar year after year. 


Write for complete details. Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 


, =RECORDRK 


: (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
Originator of modern microfilming—and its application to banking routines 
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is “certified” by the teller machine 
figures. 


In addition to this “deposit-by- 
deposit” proof, which of course has 
completely eliminated the job of 
batching out deposits, running 
tapes, recapping, etc., we also have 
an automatic batch proof against a 
total from the teller’s machine. 


The figures shown at the top of 
the batch slip illustrated below 
were made by a teller machine. 
Each time the teller sends up a batch 
of deposits, he takes a subtotal of 
the deposit key on his machine. He 
then subtotals again on a fresh 
batch slip. Thus the batch slip al- 
ways shows the deposit subtotal 
before the batch was started, and 
the subtotal after the batch was 
finished. (The difference between 
them is, of course, the net amount 
of deposit receipts issued in the 
batch.) 


After the proof machine operator 
has processed all deposits in a par- 


——— 





we 5-54-2527 007 D16.560.00 


4M -5-S42527 O22 D 21,060.00 


21,060.008 


m2 581807 < 220 








Batch slip sent with deposits to Proof 
Department. The figures at the top 
are the teller's machine opening and 
closing deposit total readings for that 
batch. The figures at bottom are 
proof machine figures; reading up- 
ward: the total of that batch as given 
by the proof machine after deposits 
have been processed; the opening 
teller's machine reading, entered for 
proof purposes; the final figure 
cleared by the proof machine— 
21,060.00—which ties in with the 
teller’'s machine reading taken just 
before that batch was sent to the 
Proof Department. 
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Less Cash slip is certified by teller’s machine on every less cash deposit. 


ticular batch, she inserts the batch 
slip in the “printing table” and 
takes a subtotal of her batch key 
on the proof machine. In the case 
illustrated, it was $4,500.00. She 
then adds the teller’s beginning 
figure—$16,560.00 in this instance 
—into her batch key, and then 
clears that key. She should get the 
same total as the teller’s ending 
figure—$21,060.00. 

Without mental addition or sub- 
traction, therefore, and with very 
little effort, the operator proves that 
every item put through the teller’s 
machine in that batch has been re- 
ceived by her. 

We also prove that the total of all 
deposit receipts printed by all tell- 
er’s machines for the entire day 
proves against the over-all Proof 
Department total. The Auditing De- 
partment takes the totals from each 
teller’s machine and adds them to- 
gether, reviews all “Correction 
Notices” and applies all changes to 
the total of deposit receipts. The 
Proof Department recaps the de- 
posit total from the proof machines. 
These over-all totals should be 
equal. If they are not, it means that 
a batch is missing and must be 
found immediately. Only after this 
audit is completed are the “Cor- 
rection Notices” mailed to the cus- 
tomers whose deposits have been 
corrected. 


General Ledger Items 


All general ledger items from all 
departments now come to the Proof 
Department and are put through the 
proof machines. There must always 
be a credit to offset a debit, and 


there must always be a debit to off- 
set any credit; that is the way items 
are run through. The machine will 
lock up if a debit is entered with- 
out an offsetting credit, and vice 
versa. 

In consequence, the bank is in 
proof every night. The general 
ledger bookkeeper’s job has been 
greatly simplified, since the work 
is in proof when it reaches her the 
next morning. She simply posts the 
general ledger and general journal, 
by machine, at the same time. 


Tellers’ Machines 


Installation of the new tellers’ 
machines and the “total proof” sys- 
tem resulted in an immediate de- 
crease of approximately 80% in 
cash differences. We had quite a few 
$100 discrepancies prior to this 
time; they no longer occur. 


One important reason for this is 
the use of the “dials” on the teller’s 
machine when taking in a large 
cash deposit. The teller will, for in- 
stance, count all the twenty dollar 
bills and enter the total in the ma- 
chine’s built-in adding machine. 
This amount now shows in the dials. 
He then counts the tens and adds 
in the total of these, then the fives, 
ones, and the change, adding in 
each time. When he is finished, the 
dials on the machine should agree 
with the amount of cash as shown 
on the deposit slip. He can then 
register the deposit, and as the cus- 
tomer goes on his way, the teller 
depresses the “repeat” and “Cash- 
In” keys, which causes the amount 
in the dials to transfer to the Cash- 
In total. 
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Cash-out ‘‘Certified"’ on Less Cash Slip 


Cash-out on deposits is entered Words And Expressions To Avoid In Letter Writing 
through a separate total on the ma- 
chine and at the same time “certi- 
fied” on a Less Cash slip. All cash 


Under separate cover: 
Rather tell how it is being sent—by mail, by parcel post, or 


by express. 
transactions are processed through : oe 
the tellers’ machines. Even on such Up to this writing: P oe is 
rare items as cash out for freight, An awkward expression; avoid it. 
etc., a cash-out slip is made out by We or I: 
an officer and run through the Less When speaking of a company, use we; when of an individual, 
Cash total. (The proof machine use I. Avoid too frequent use of we or I, especially at the 
operation on this is to debit Miscel- beginning of the letter itself or of sentences within the letter. 
laneous General Ledger Debits and But do not omit I when sentence requires it. 


credit the Cash Out total.) 


: We see by your letter 
There is a separate total on the 


We take pleasure in sending you herewith 


tellers’ machines for Cashed Checks. We wish to call your attention to the fact that 

Cashed checks are entered in this We wish to inform you that 

total and validated on the back; We wish to notify you that 

simultaneously, a separate machine We wish to advise you 
: tape automatically prints the We would advise: 
5 amount of each check. This tape can Someone has called these “setting-up exercises,” implying 
l be sent to the Proof Department, that the user is getting ready to think. He is sparring for time. 
2 with the checks cashed so far, at Wish to say 
. any time. Would say that 

The built-in adding machine fea- Would ask that 

" i Would state: 

ture of the machines has been very , ; 
1 helpful to tellers. We used to have Do not omit the subject of a sentence. 
. several adding machines behind the You can get me on the phone: — oR 
k tellers’ locations; a walk of forty You can reach me by telephone is much more dignified —The 
. . feet or more to reach an adding Missouri Banker. 
e 


machine was not at all unusual. 
This, of course, is no longer neces- —_—— 
sary. 
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COMPARISON OF COSTS 


’ One would naturally tend to feel 
that the total proof system, superior 
as it is to a simple deposit proof, 
would be considerably more expen- 
sive to operate. 

is Such is not the case. We have ef- 
fected a saving of some thousands 
of dollars annually in the cost of 
+5 equipment alone, to which may be 
added upwards of $2,000 saved by 








y 

: the elimination of the full time job 

- of transit analysis. This does not 

* take into consideration the time 

~. saved for the general ledger book- chedule 
” keeper and head teller, the savings 

ie in time on “batching out” deposits 

| and cash out, or many other in- Increase your savings deposits 

in tangibles. through your institution’s observance of 
he The total proof system, in short, NATIONAL 

ee has made it possible for this bank 

vn to operate the Proof Department at THRIFT WEEK 

en a 41% reduction in costs, and to JANUARY 17-23 

s- improve greatly the efficiency of 

er that operation. We most heartily Sponsored by 

h- recommend a further investigation Be Alert to Good Living NATIONAL THRIFT COMMITTEE, INC. 
int of this system by any bank not yet 121 West Wacker Drive 


} 
h- using it. If you have any questions | Geeaap, 5, Se 


to ask, please write to us. Write today for the complete campaign of promotional, advertising and display materials. 
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Things Bankers Should Know About— 





Powers of Attorney 


Who may grant a valid power of attorney? How are they handled in the 
case of fraternal and social organizations? Corporations? Joint Accounts? 
What is the effect of the death of principal or agent? Mental incapacity? 
Bankruptcy? This article will provide the answers to these and many other 
questions regarding the many ramifications of the law regarding this impor- 


tant subject. 


SITUATION too frequently 
A arising in our banks is that 

in which a depositor seeks 
to open an account in his name as 
agent without disclosing the name 
of the principal involved. Since the 
very plain implication of such an 
arrangement is that the funds in- 
volved are owned by someone other 
than the person making the de- 
posit, and the bank is under the 
legal necessity of knowing precisely 
whose funds it is handling, all such 
requests should be denied. As 
matter of fact, it is impossible to 
establish a principal and agent re- 
lationship without disclosure of the 
principal, and a bank handling 
funds entrusted to an agent by an 
undisclosed principal with no au- 
thority from the latter is obviously 
treading on dangerous ground. 

The situation described plainly 
calls for the issuance of a power 
of attorney. Even though the prin- 
cipal be disclosed, the authority 
given the bank must be so clear that 
the latter will be exposed to no al- 
legation of misuse or misappropria- 
tion of funds withdrawn by the 
agent. It may be well, moreover, to 
cross-index such an account in 
order to provide protection against 
writs of attachment, injunctions, 
garnishments and other legal .writs 
issued out of court. If the principal 
happens to be a corporation, a certi- 
fied copy of a special resolution of 
its board of directors granting the 
power of attorney should be filed 
with the bank. The authority 
granted must, in all cases, be evi- 
denced in writing. 

The principal must be of legal age 
and mentally competent in order to 
grant a valid power of attorney. 
There may be practical reasons for 
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By C. EDWARD DAHLIN 


opening an account in the name of 
a minor, even in states where that 
practice is given no legal sanction, 
but the minor in such instances 
should not be allowed to issue a 
power of attorney, even though the 
agent be a parent. 

Savings accounts are frequently 
opened in the names of minors, sub- 
ject only to the signature of the 
minor. It has been held by our 
State courts that a child may con- 
trol a bank account under proper 
circumstances, and it would appear 
that minors have been emancipated 
to that extent from the restrictions 
placed by law upon their ability to 
contract. Because of this generally 
assumed emancipation, it is prob- 
ably safe to permit a minor to au- 
thorize a parent to make with- 
drawals from his account, but any 
such arrangement should have the 


C. EDWARD DAHLIN 





approval of an officer of the bank. 
A point of special danger in this 
connection, is the account opened in 
the name of a minor for ulterior 
purposes, such as the receipt of de- 
posits of dividends on stock issued 
in his name and subject to with- 
drawal by a parent for reinvestment 
without court sanction. A collapse 
in the value of the stock thus pur- 
chased could subject the bank to a 
law suit on the ground that it had 
at least constructive notice of the 
impropriety of the investment. 

Non-resident alien accounts. are 
considered by many banks to be 
undesirable. If, however, such ac- 
counts are accepted for reasons of 
policy, the bank should not permit 
the depositor to issue a power of 
attorney if it can be avoided, 
whether it be to a resident or non- 
resident of this country. 


All Parties Must Sign 


A power of attorney involving a 
joint account, whether there be a 
survivorship arrangement or not, 
requires the signatures of all parties 
to the account. 

Any power of attorney accepted 
from social, fraternal and other 
types of associations should be ac- 
companied by a duly certified 
excerpt from the association’s con- 
stitution or by-laws attesting the 
fact that the officer executing the 
document has the necessary au- 
thority. 

While the qualifications of prin- 
cipal and agent are quite similar, 
they are not in all respects identical. 
An adult depositor, for example, 
may appoint a minor as his agent. 
The only danger in becoming a 
party to such an arrangement lies 
in the fact that the bank may have 
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no right of recourse for any wrong- 
doing of the minor agent other than 
such as can be charged to the prin- 
cipal. While it is difficult to think 
of any specific circumstances in 
which this would present a problem 
of any consequence, it would ap- 
pear to be only prudent to dis- 
courage the issuance of powers of 
attorney to minors, and to require 
that an officer approve any that may 
be accepted. 


Two or more persons may be 
designated in a power of attorney, 
but good procedure suggests that a 
separate document be signed by the 
principal for each agent authorized 
to withdraw funds. If, then, one 
agent should die, or if his power 
should be revoked, the bank would 
be under no necessity of determin- 
ing whether or not the status of the 
remaining agents is in any way af- 
fected. The courts would doubtless 
uphold the power of attorney as to 
the remaining agents, but the situa- 
tion could give rise to argument and 
legal controversy which might as 
well be avoided. 


Complications Possible 


A power of attorney may also be 
created in which two agents or two 
agents out of three or more are 
authorized to act in unison. Such an 
arrangement should be avoided if 
at all possible. The policing of an 
account requiring more than one 
signature presents a difficult opera- 
tional problem at best, and such an 
account is susceptible to serious 
complications. For example, a per- 
son who was mentally competent 
when appointed may readily be- 
come disqualified by reason of in- 
competency without the knowledge 
of the bank. This would have the 
effect of removing at least a part 
of the element of control sought by 
the principal in making the appoint- 
ments. 

It is apparent that the bank is 
without means of knowing at all 
times the precise mental condition 
of the agent drawing checks against 
an account pursuant to the terms of 
a power of attorney. The courts 
have not made too clear the extent 
to which a bank is responsible for 
paying checks issued by an incom- 
petent agent whose condition is 
unknown to it. 

The situation with reference to 
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| DO WE SAVE IT OR SWITCH IT? 


The question deals with labor costs. And 
very timely it is because, as we endeavor 
to keep pace with swiftly changing 
methods designed to increase output 
with decreased manpower, we are prone 
to measure labor-saving in one division 
without considering a possible offsetting 
increase in another. Sometimes, usually 
later, we are inclined to become 
disgruntled with any increased cost 
any where, eventhough, intheaggregate, 
we are saving lots of money. 


For example, we know that Personalized 
Checks, either with or without account 
numbers or coded symbols, save 
orocessing time in’ banks, but we also 
ee that they cost more money and that 
the detail of ordering and auditing places 
an additional burden on bank people 
when compared with the relatively 
simple controls required when ordinary 
blank checks are used. Nevertheless, 
there is a substantial net saving and 
apparently more and more banks are 
weighing this saving objectively. 


Despite the fact that Personalized 
Checks save time and improve accuracy, 







savings accounts, however, is con- 


siderably more hazardous. Funds 
placed to the credit of savings ac- 
counts are intended for withdrawal 
only by the depositor in person, ex- 
cept in those cases, and only those 
cases, in which the depositor makes 
withdrawals directly by mail. If, 
therefore, a person, as agent, pre- 
senting a withdrawal request shows 
evidence of incompetency, great 
care should be taken to avoid any 
possibility that the validity of the 
transaction may later be brought 
into question for that reason. 

A corporation may be designated 
as agent if the acts thus authorized 
are within the scope of the pur- 
poses for which it was formed as 
set out in its articles of incorpora- 
tion. Corporations qualified to act 
as agents generally have authority 
to engage in real estate transactions 
of all kinds. Large firms doing a 
real estate business usually incor- 
porate. They represent owners of 
buildings and insurance, mortgage, 
and finance companies. 

A power of attorney granted to a 
corporation in the above circum- 


Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


we still are of the opinion that they 
should be sold rather than given away 
free. So many banks now feel that this 
Saving is great enough to warrant 
absorbing their additional cost, and we 
certainly would not take issue with this 
viewpoint except to point out that it is 
unnecessary. The cost of Personalized 
Checks to the individual customers is 
infinitesimal, but to the bank it bulks up 
large and represents important money. 
Checks which are sold cost the bank 
nothing, whereas check cost which is 
absorbed cuts into the saving resulting 
from more efficient processing. 


Judging from this year’s activity and 
from the plans now in the making, we 
anticipate that this coming year will 
explode the Personalized Check 
potential, and we are setting up our 
procedures to make it easier for us to 
produce and, more especially, to make 
it easier for banks to handle a large 
volume of these small orders. May we 
serve you in larger measure during this 
coming year, and remember . . . the 
checks you sell cost you nothing. 
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stances will ordinarily provide for 
the deposit of rents and interest 
payments collected, and the pay- 
ment of expenses incurred in the 
management of properties, etc. Only 
checking accounts should be used 
for these purposes. Care should be 
taken to correctly identify principal 
and agent in their respective 
capacities, and to so cross-index 
the names as to leave no oppor- 
tunity for error if only one name 
or the other appears in a situation 
involving the account. 

It is necessary that every power 
of attorney designating a corpora- 
tion as agent be accompanied by a 
resolution of the board of directors 
of the corporate agent designating 
the individuals authorized to sign on 
the account. The resolution should 
thoroughly identify the account by 
stating its purpose and naming the 
principal and the bank so as to 
avoid any conflict or confusion with 
other accounts maintained in the 
same bank or other banks by the 
same agent. 


Authority Must Be Clear 


The instrument granting a power 
of attorney must clearly state the 
authority granted. The courts have 
consistently placed a narrow con- 
struction upon powers of attorney 
and they will generally be held to 
grant only those powers which are 
expressly stated. An example of 
such a construction is found in the 
case of an instrument authorizing 
the agent to borrow money and sign 
notes, which has been construed in 
a majority of decisions as denying 
the agent the right to secure a loan 
by a pledge of collateral. 


The power of attorney form em- 





Tee a euk engaged at last . . . now how 
soon do we open the joint account?” 


ployed by the bank should be simple 
and short. It is usually attached to 
or retained as a part of the signa- 
ture card or filed with the signature 
department. Should there be oc- 
casion to grant further authority 
for borrowing or other purposes, a 
separate instrument should be pro- 
vided and filed in the appropriate 
department. 

Should the parties to a joint ac- 
count be required to execute a 
power of attorney form incorpo- 
rated in the signature card desig- 
nating each as the other’s agent? 
In the case of a savings account 
there is no occasion for the ex- 
tension of authority beyond that 
implied in a simple joint account 
agreement, which gives each of the 
parties to the account the right to 
withdraw. That has been deter- 
mined by extensive questioning to 
be the wish of most savings de- 
positors. 
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A checking account, however, is, 
to all intents and purposes, a busi- 
ness account, and it seems only 
proper that each of the parties hav- 
ing an equal right to withdraw 
funds should be permitted, as well, 
to endorse in the other’s behalf any 
checks to be deposited in the ac- 
count. And it is quite conceivable 
that parties to a joint savings ac- 
count might have frequent occasion 
to endorse each other’s checks, in 
which event they should execute a 
signature card power of attorney 
running to each other. 


Wife Needs Power of Attorney 


The situation most frequently 
giving rise to a need for this pro- 
cedure is that in which the wife 
of the co-depositor comes into the 
bank and affixes her husband’s 
name to a payroll check by way of 
endorsement. To tell her that her 
husband must endorse the check or 
give her a power of attorney, would 
probably cause trouble. So, as a 
matter of policy, and if the risk is 
nominal, it may be the better part 
of wisdom to cash the check for 
her with the understanding that 
her husband will confirm the trans- 
action, and that he will supply the 
bank with a power of attorney au- 
thorizing her to sign in his behalf if 
it is his wish that she do so in the 
future. 


The bank should make it a 
cardinal rule, subject to only a few 
exceptions, that the depositor be re- 
quired to sign the power of attorney 
in the presence of an employee of 
the bank, and during business hours. 
It is desirable, though not always 
possible, that the agent sign the 
power at the same time. 

If the power of attorney must be 
executed away from the banking 
room, it is ordinarily given to the 
depositor who takes it to the agent 
for signature, and later brings it to 
the bank for completion. This rule 
must, for all practical purposes, be 
considered inviolate, particularly 
when it relates to a savings de- 
positor or a safety deposit customer. 
It is safe to make exceptions only if 
the signature of the principal is 
guaranteed by a bank or other fi- 
nancial institution. Even then, it is 
prudent to verify the guarantor’s 
signature. A telephone call or a 
letter will usually suffice. 
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The signature of the principal 
should always conform in detail 
to that appearing on the signature 
ecard. If the signature authorized 
reads “John William Jones” that on 
the power of attorney should read 
“John William Jones” and not “J. 
W. Jones.” 


It seems appropriate to mention 
at this juncture a provision con- 
tained in the Federal Reserve 
Board’s Regulation “Q,” which au- 
thorizes only two methods by which 
withdrawals may be made from 
savings accounts: 


1. By payment to the person pre- 
senting the pass book, and 

2. In the absence of the passbook, 
by payment to the depositor 
but not to any other person. 


Stated differently, any bank that 
is a member of the Federal Reserve 
System may not pay funds out of 
the savings account to an agent 
without presentation of the pass- 
book. Notwithstanding the fact that 
a person has authority to withdraw 
funds and offers altogether legiti- 
mate reasons for his failure to pre- 
sent the passbook, it is not within 
the discretion of the bank to waive 
the requirement. In this instance 
the bank has no discretionary right 
to adopt the practical course. 


The greatest care should be ex- 
ercised in honoring instructions, 
most frequently in the form of a 
letter, to pay funds out of a checking 
or savings account. To illustrate, 
John Jones may address a letter to 
the bank requesting it to pay Mary 
Smith the sum of $100.00 and 
charge that amount to his account. 
It is dangerous to comply with such 
instructions in the absence of com- 
plete information regarding the 
parties involved and the circum- 
stances making it necessary for the 
depositor to employ this method of 
withdrawal. This is particularly true 
in the case of a savings account be- 
cause savings depositors are, gen- 
erally speaking, not as well known 
to the bank as those using checking 
accounts. 


Anyone with evil designs on a 
checking or savings account of some 
other person ordinarily has access 
to a number of specimen signatures 
of the depositor which may be 
transferred by some process of trac- 
ing to a typewritten letter making 
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such a request. Moreover, many of 
these letters of authority are issued 
during the illness of the depositor, 
and it is important to determine 
that he has mental capacity to di- 
rect payment to an agent. Every 
such transaction should be subjected 
to the closest scrutiny. 


A power of attorney may be re- 
voked by: 


1. The principal’s written or 
verbal cancellation, 


2. The death of the principal, 

3. The mental incompetency of 
the principal, 

4. Operation of law. 


Just as the testator has a right 
to revoke his will, it is the privilege 
of a principal to cancel a power of 
attorney at any time. As previously 
stated, the cancellation may be 
verbal or in writing, and if there 
is any doubt in the matter, the agent 
should not be permitted to with- 
draw funds until definite instruc- 
tions have been obtained from the 
principal. It is safer to err in re- 
fusing to permit an authorized with- 
drawal than in permitting one that 
is unauthorized. 


Since there is always a possibility 
of a failure to properly record a 
revocation of a power of attorney, it 
is recommended that the date of 
that document be examined at the 
time of each withdrawal by an 
agent. If it appears that it has been 
in effect for a relatively long period 
without renewal, some question 
should be raised as to its validity. 
It is suggested that the bank adopt 
some arbitrary period, which may 
range from five to ten years, as the 
maximum for which a power of at- 
torney will remain in effect without 
renewal. If the question is thus 
cleared with the principal at regu- 
lar intervals, it will be found that 
there are many situations in which 
the depositor issued the power of 
attorney as a matter of momentary 
convenience, and promptly forgot 
about it. 


The death of a depositor auto- 
matically revokes the power of at- 
torney, and the bank that honors a 


withdrawal by an agent after the | 


death of a principal may well be 
faced with a legal problem. Statutes 


and Supreme Court decisions in | 
various states have attempted to | 


protect the bank in the event such 
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withdrawals are made without 
knowledge on the part of the bank 
of the death of the principal. The 
question of what may constitute 
knowledge is determined on a basis 
of fact. The risk is therefore ever 
present, and it would be highly im- 
prudent to permit a withdrawal if 
the bank has any information in- 
dicating that the principal may 
have died, whatever the source. 

The death of the principal in- 
validates any check which may 
have been drawn by an agent and 
remains unpaid at the time of such 
death, and any check answering to 
that description should be returned 
with the notation, “Depositor re- 
ported deceased.” On the other 
hand, the validity of a check drawn 
by an agent is in no way affected 
by the death of that agent prior to 
its presentation. As long as the 
principal is alive, the action of his 
agent is valid. 


Conservator Needed 


As in the case of death, it is gen- 
erally considered that a power of 
attorney terminates when the prin- 
cipal becomes mentally incompe- 
tent. It follows as a matter of course 
that if a person is legally incom- 
petent to transact any business, no 
one can do so for him except a 
qualified guardian or conservator. 
If a depositor has been committed 
by legal process, and the bank has 
been so notified, no further with- 
drawals should be permitted, and 
the prohibitions should extend even 
to checks outstanding and dated 
prior to the date of beginning of the 
alleged incompetency. If a deposi- 
tor gives every indication of being 
mentally deranged but has not been 











committed and a conservator has 
not been appointed, there is no 
iron-clad rule by which a bank may 
determine what should be done 
about honoring withdrawals by an 
agent. Again, the prudent course 
would appear to be to make no 
payment so long as there is any 
doubt regarding the validity of the 
withdrawal. 

An individual depositor who has 
been adjudicated a bankrupt can no 
longer withdraw funds from his 
bank account, and his agent is 
similarly prohibited from doing so. 
This amounts to a termination of 
the power of attorney by operation 
of law. A writ of injunction, attach- 
ment or garnishment renders a 
power of attorney involving the ac- 
count named in the action ineffec- 
tive as long as it is pending. During 
that period, of course, neither prin- 
cipal nor agent will be permitted to 
make a withdrawal. If the account 
is carried in the name of the agent 
rather than that of the principal, 
special care should be taken to pre- 
vent withdrawals. 


The filing of an adverse claim 
against an account also makes it 
necessary to suspend payment of 
withdrawals by either the principal 
or agent pending the determination 
in court of the rights of the parties 
involved. 

A check will occasionally be 
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Failure is, in a sense, the highway to success, inasmuch as every 
discovery of what is false leads us to seek earnestly after what is 
true, and every fresh experience points out some form of error 
which we shall afterward carefully avoid.—John Keats 


found to have been endorsed by an 
agent for the payee, and to have a 
power of attorney attached desig- 
nating the agent. The bank cashing 
the check obviously did not wish to 
determine at its peril whether or 
not the power of attorney is fully 
adequate to the needs of the situa- 
tion, and has passed that responsi- 
bility on to the drawee bank. In 
exceptional cases, the drawer of the 
check demands that if the payee 
signs through an agent, the power 
of attorney be attached to the check. 
This is the practice of some insur- 
ance companies. Of primary concern 
in this connection is the responsi- 
bility of the drawee bank to evalu- 
ate the power of attorney and to 
make no payments until it is assured 
by competent legal advice that it is 
safe to do so. 

It is not good banking judgment 
to place complete reliance upon the 
guarantees of bank endorsers in 
the case of payees’ endorsements 
supplied by their alleged agents. 
The very fact that the power of 
attorney is attached to the check 
might be held by the court to have 
placed the drawee bank upon no- 
tice that its usual warranty had 
been restricted, as to the payee’s 
endorsement, -by the implied re- 
quirement that the drawee bank 
examine the power of attorney at- 
tached to the check and itself pass 
upon its validity. 


Employees Poor Risks 


No employee of the bank should 
be permitted to act as agent under 
a power of attorney granted by a 
customer. It is obvious that an em- 
ployee who acts as agent for the 
customer is beyond the scrutiny and 
supervision of audit controls. There 
may be a strong legal presumption, 
moreover, that whatever he does 
for the customer as an agent is, in 
effect, the act of the bank, and the 
latter might readily be held liable 
for any misdeeds of which he is 
found guilty. 
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“I gotta keep reminding myself we saved 100 
bucks buying this bargain number originally.” 





It is frequently the case that the 


| 
| 


customer prefers to do business | 


with the banker as an individual 
rather than as an employee of the 
bank, and seeks to give him super- 
vision and control of his or her fi- 
nancial affairs. This is a dangerous 
procedure, and the bank should 


rigidly enforce a rule prohibiting | 
the acceptance of such an assign- | 
ment at the peril of being dis- | 
charged. Exceptions would appear | 
to be justified in the case of close | 
relatives seeking the services of an | 


officer or employee. 


The power of attorney, in short, | 


is designed, as most legal docu- 


ments are, to prevent trouble by re- | 
moving opportunities for misunder- | 


standing and fraud. Correctly used, 
it can afford almost complete pro- 


tection against an unauthorized or | 
inadequately supported payment by | 


an agent. 


This article does not purport to 
be an exhaustive treatment of the 
subject, but is intended merely to 
make it clear that the incorrect and 
inadequate use of powers of at- 
torney is fraught with considerable 
danger. Individual banks would do 
well to make a careful study of the 
laws. of their respective states 
preparatory. to drawing up an ex- 
plicit set of rules governing the use 
of this highly important document. 





“SALESMAN WANTED 


Are you now calling on bonks? If so, present 
the advertising moat series, ‘The Story of Bank- 


ing’, to your banker contacts. Experts think the 
series finest they have seen. Excellent soles. 
High commission. Write Dick Fowler & Associ- 
ates, Advertising, Zook Bidg., 431 W. Colfax 
Ave., Denver, Colo."’ 
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OPERATING OFFICES 


Present day repurchase agreements eliminating the problem 
of disposal in the event of foreclosure have increased the 
acceptance of manufactured goods as collateral for inventory 
loans. At the same time, they have added greatly to the 
bank's volume of costly, time-consuming posting and account- 
ing. The solution to this expense problem lies in our Monthly 
Value and Stock Reports. 


Our record becomes your record. A glance at these day-to- 
day reports which show— What has taken place, What the 
position is now and What the prospects are—will convince 
you there is no need of keeping duplicate records. 


These time-tested reports which have set the standard for the 
industry have again been modernized and are today years 
ahead of the field. These exclusive advantages plus experi- 
enced warehouse supervision and high limits of comprehensive 
liability insurance are reasons for calling New York Terminal 
to review any inventory situation. A qualified representative 
will show you how to extend maximum credit with minimum 
risk at lower cost to you and your customers. 
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Installment Loan Accounting 


Mechanized at Bankers Trust 


ETHODS engineers at Bankers 

Trust Company, New York, 
have developed a completely mech- 
anized system for the processing 
and administration of installment 
loans, by which four accounts of 
similar maturity can be posted 
simultaneously. Incidental by-prod- 
ucts are mailing labels for coupon 
books, the return of paid notes, ap- 
plication identification tabs, and 
duplicate address information for 
advertising and public relations 
purposes. The new system has made 
possible a detailed analysis of out- 
standing loans without interrup- 
tion of the daily work flow. 


Other Advantages 


Other advantages include: 


1. The elimination of the 
necessity for night posting to 
avoid conflict in the use of 
ledger cards. Trial balances can 
be taken for as many as 100,000 
accounts in less than three 
hours. 

2. Delinquent account cards 
are segregated automatically, 
thus providing for systematic 
‘mailing of first, second and 
third notices, and a daily list- 
ing of collection items to fore- 
stall legal collection activities 
when an account makes a late 
payment. 


3. Since the ledger sheet pro- 
vides only the historic record 
of the individual accounts and 
no longer serves as the master 
control for the system, posting 
may be delayed from one to six 
days. The accumulation of en- 
tries over a period of days 
makes it possible, in most in- 
stances, to post simultaneously 
the four accounts appearing on 
a single sheet. 


Basic to the operation are two 
punched business machine cards, 
one of which contains the name and 
address.of the new borrower. The 
second is called the detail card and 
provides in punched form all data 
covering type of loan, amount, ma- 
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turity, discount, application and 
loan number, and a code identifying 
the loan as belonging to one of six 
standard monthly “due date” cate- 
gories. 


Cards Provide All Information 


These two cards provide the bank 
with all the information needed to 
carry on with the establishment of 
ledger cards, coupon books, payment 
records, delinquent notices, collec- 
tion lists and all other supplemen- 
tary information. From these rec- 
ords, loans can be quickly listed 
according to dealer, branch office, 
type, due date, and in many other 
ways. Unearned discount may be 
calculated without delay and trial 
balances taken off at any time with- 
out interrupting the work flow. 

The borrower receives from the 
bank a specially designed coupon 
book, prepunched with the neces- 
sary information about his loan, and 
a supply of reply envelopes. Each 
coupon, when returned with his 
check or other remittance, is used 
in the machine to create his pay- 
ment record and to create a new 
balance card. Odd payments are 
“mark sensed” with the amount re- 
ceived, and are thereafter elec- 
tronically interpreted. 


New four-way ledger sheet replaces 
outmoded trays. 


A pilot operation, in which only 
standard electronic accounting 
equipment is used, has been under 
way since February 1, and has 
demonstrated conclusively the su- 
periority of this system, both with 
reference to the economies effected 
and the amount and accessibility of 
detailed information regarding the 
accounts involved. 

The bank is making its system 
studies available to the entire bank- 
ing and financial industry, and is 
now preparing a technical manual 
covering the installation, which will 
be available on request. 


Four accounts may be posted simultaneously. 
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Traditional but Contemporary 























The Mosler Safe Company’s in- | 
dustrial designer, Henry Dreyfuss, 
collaborating with architects. Skid- | 
more, Owings and Merrill, has pro- 
vided the Manufacturers Trust 
Company, New York, N.Y., with a 
vault door in keeping with its over- 
all contemporary design while re- 
taining the traditional character of 
a vault door. 

The modern aspects of the door 
are emphasized by contrasting the 
precision workmanship inherent in 
the door against a severe wall sur- 
face. The roundness, basically the 
best sealing form, was accented 
through texture and in detail of 
handle, lever and fastening blocks. 
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K- | COMMERCIAL AND Recently, when bankers were offered 
is the new Catastrophe Excess Protec- 
al SAVINGS BANKS tion on a “discovery” basis, many 
ill 


of them asked to have that impor- 
tant feature also added to their 
present bonds. 


CAN NOW 
Through simplified shape and direc- HAVE ALL THEIR 


tional texture, the vertical function 


of the crane hinge supporting the BLANKET BOND 


door was made to further pronounce 


the roundness of the door. Textured PROTECTION 


metal surfaces, gold bronze detail 
accenting the mass of stainless steel ON A 


and black handles and levers con- | 
DISCOVERY 


tribute to its rich appearance in both | 
closed and open positions. 

The door is visable to the public | BASIS ! 
from Fifth Avenue. 





Our new plan does just that. For 
the first time, and at no extra charge, 
the “discovery” feature can be in- 
cluded in the primary protection. 


Call our nearest agent now and 
have him arrange this for you. If 
you don’t know his name write our 
Agency & Production Department 
—we’'ll furnish it promptly. 
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News of Equipment and Supplies 


Fingertip Figure-Finders 
Used As Ad Premiums 


A complete line of “dial-chart” 
type mathematical calculators, 
Fingertip Figure Finders, designed 
as advertising premiums has been 
introduced by Rose Industries of 
Los Angeles. 


Made of cardboard, as well as of 
extra-stiff, plastic impregnated 
chipboard, the calculators are sup- 
plied with the advertising message 
printed on the front. 

Many phases of business are 
covered by the different models 
available. Model D, for example, 
the Inventory and Profit Calculator, 
provides instant solutions to prob- 
lems in addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication and division. By simply 
dialing the wheel to align the 
known factors, it will calculate 
mark-ups, profit percentages, total 
inventory values and many similar 
problems. 


MR. BANKER: 


Models A and B are being used 
for institutional advertising being 
presented free to schools for dis- 
tribution to students. Many banks 
use them as “related premiums” for 
savings and checking account cus- 


tomers. Model A is a dial chart 


What Z, you ail? 


We have complete files to help you secure 


whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 


no charge for this service. 


Cuted 


THE BANKERS SECRETARY 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


We want information on 


OFrFiceR .......... 


of the multiplication tables through 
15 by 12. Model B is also easily 
manipulated for quick multiplica- 
tion and division through multiples 
of twenty. 


For full information on these 
practical calculators, contact Rose 
Industries, 510 S. Kenmore, Los An- 
geles 5, Calif. 


Tiffany's Ton-Tested 
Office Machine Stands 


To meet the demands of the 
larger, heavier, portable electrically 
operated business machines now 
being used in offices, Tiffany Stand 
Company has introduced the new 
“Ton-Tested” series of heavier duty 
stands. 


Larger and sturdier than any of 
the previous models, the new No. 
9000 model was subjected to many 


tests to be sure it had the required 
strength. Among these was the ton 
test in which the framework of a 
stock stand in a normal caster re- 
tracted, upright position, is sub- 
jected to weight of over 3200 
pounds. 


Special features of the Ton- 
Tested series include large steel 
drop leaves, measuring 16 by 20 
inches, for greater working area; 
ten large and rounded corner braces 
and a new V type cross brace; easy 
caster retracting operation even 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 
FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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Bankers’ Experience Proves 


Burroughs’ 


CEO/LZANEW CONCEPT 
of Bank Bookkeeping 


Provides these 
outstanding advantages 
















1. Proof of account balances before they 
are printed on customers’ statements. 


2. Automatic error detection. 
3. Systematized error correction. 
4. Positive balancing of each posting run. 





Teamed with the famous Burroughs Sensimatic 
Accounting Machine, the new Burroughs ABC 
el Plan brings to all banks efficiency and control 





never before possible. 


es For the full story of this great step forward in 
banking operations, just call your nearest 
Burroughs branch, or write Burroughs Cor- 
poration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Wherever There’s Business There’s 
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COMPLETELY 
DIFFERENT 


MAKES COPIES ON 
NON-SENSITIZED PAPER 


The sensational Kodak Verifax 
Printer—distributed nationally by 
Recordak—lets you make 3 copies 
of a letter in 1 minute for less 
than 4¢ each. 


A revolutionary discovery makes this 
speed and economy possible. You copy 
your office records on non-sensitized 
paper—instead of specially treated 
papers; and you get 3 or more copies 
—instead of one—from each sheet of 
Verifax matrix paper. Also, you ex- 
pose your original only once! 
Anyone in your office can operate 
the Verifax Printer after a few min- 
utes’ instruction. And under your 
present room lighting—another plus. 


Your savings in retyping costs alone 
will soon exceed the surprisingly low 
price —$240. 


copying saves 
wherever there’s paper work 


... see for yourself without the slightest 
obligation. Prompt service from any one 
of Recordak’s 33 offices. 


Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free Verifax 
folder and address of nearest Recordak office. 
R-12 
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SRECORDERK 


Price quoted is subject to change without notice. 


State 


self 


| compares 
| with the one received. 


| turbed, 


with the heaviest machines. Newly 
designed top cups hold practically 
all office machines whether the ma- 
chine feet are round, square, oblong 
or rectangular. The open top design 
is also adjustable to hold machine 
bases from 6% by 6% inches to 17 
by 17 inches. 


The new stands are particularly 


| An Ultrasonic Alarm System 


Increasing numbers of banks are 
using ultrasonic sound waves for 
the protection of vaults, main bank- 
ing rooms, and other spaces against 
unauthorized entry after closing 
hours. In some cases, the bank it- 
installed the “silent sound” 
equipment while in others a local 
protection agency was responsible. 


Manufactured by Walter Kidde & 
Company, Inc.’s Ultrasonic Division, 
the equipment comprises two ele- 
ments each shaped like, and about 
the size of, half a good-sized grape- 
fruit. Both of the units are mounted 
inconspicuously on the walls of a 
protected room, usually at opposite 
ends. One transmits ultrasonic 
waves at a frequency of 19,200 
cycles per second—too high for the 
human ear to detect—while the 
other receives the signal. These ele- 
ments are connected.to an electronic 
master control which continuously 
the transmitted signal 


As long as the waves are undis- 
the equipment remains 
silent. However, the slightest move- 


| ment of an intruder in the space 





recommended for electric typewrit- 
ers, heavy portable bookkeeping 
machines, statement machines, post- 
ing and listing machines, printing 
calculators and other similar types 
of office machines. 


For more detail address the Tif- 
fany Stand Company, 7350 Forsyth 
Street, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


disturbs these waves and causes the 
“brain” to trigger an alarm. This 
alarm could sound within the bank, 
outside the building, and/or be re- 
layed to the local police department 
or protective agency. 

Though movement of the air 
mass above a flame, the rupture of 
a sprinkler pipe or steam line can 
actuate an alarm, the sensitivity of 
the equipment can be controlled to 
eliminate possibility of false alarms. 


The burglar alarm is approved by 
Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
when installed in accordance with 
its specifications and tied in with a 
central station system permits an 
insurance premium reduction. 

A new 12-page booklet describing 
the detection equipment is available 
upon request. Address the Adver- 
tising Department, Walter Kidde & 
Company, Inc., Belleville 9, N.J. 


Bank Counter Components 
Featured in New Catalog 


A new 28-page catalog describes, 
in multi-color printing, the com- 
plete line of bank counter 
components now offered by Her- 
ring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company. 
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Included are pictures and detailed 
descriptions of front counter storage 
and cash drawer units, machine 
wall units, return counters, rear 
work counters, card file units, teller 
and note busses, counter cash guard 
units, etc. 


A copy of the catalog, which is 
designated as No. 610-019, may be 
secured by request addressed to the 
company at Hamilton, Ohio. 


Labelon Tape Offered 
In Handy, Pre-cut Labels 


Previously available in roll, tab- 
let, or book-match form only, 
Labelon self-adhesive plastic 
“Write on it” Tape is now offered in 
convenient cut-to-size strips or 
labels from 1 to 6 inches in length 
and from 5/16 to 3 inches in width. 
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In the new form, Labelon has the 
same advantages provided in its 
previous forms. It can be written 
on with any dry, blunt point such 
as a pencil or stylus. Writing ap- 
pears beneath a layer of transparent 
plastic due to pressure of the writ- 
ing instrument alone. No ink, pencil 
lead or crayon is required. Writing 
is in the same color as the outside 
border. 

Notations are protected by the 
transparent plastic outer layer 
against smudging, dust, dirt, oil, 
water and most acids or chemicals, 
assuming permanent legibility. 

The tape resists temperatures 
from —40° to +150° F., will not 
curl nor discolor with age, and can 
unlimited number of times without 
be applied and reapplied an almost 
limited number of times without 

In the new form, strips are 
mounted on smooth-finished special 
polyethylene paper, from which 
they peel off cleanly. This method 
of mounting has the additional ad- 
vantage of making it easy to use 
the labels in a typewriter. 
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EASY SNAP FILE BOX 
“Style C” 


Corrugated Paper—Hinged Lid 
150 Stock Sizes 






Send for our catalogue 
STRAYER COIN BAG CO., Inc. 


New Brighton, Pa. 


BANK SUPPLIES 
COIN BAGS 
BOXES—TRAYS 
WRAPPERS 
Check Sorters 
Note Cases 













The new form provides important 
savings in both time and material 
wherever large numbers of the 
same size label can be used. 

Samples of tape in the new form 
can be secured on request from the 
Labelon Tape Co., Inc., 450 Atlantic 
Ave., Rochester 9, N.Y. 


Automatic Check Count Feature 
Of New Bank Posting Machine 


Bankers who attended the ABA 
convention at Atlantic City as well 
as those who were present at the 
NABAC gathering in San Francisco 
will no doubt remember having 
seen this new Burroughs Sensimatic 
bank posting machine on display. 

Designated the Sensimatic F212, 
the machine was shown for the first 


time at the two national conven- 
tions. 


Outstanding advantages of the 
new machine according to the 
manufacturer, are automatic check 
count with a listing and totalling 
capacity of four digits, simplified 
error correction, separate listing 
tape, auditor’s lock on the date sec- 
tion and automatic total of ac- 


ST RAYER Steel “FES 
















RANSFER 





Any Size You Specify 
NYLON ROLLERS 
Also made without rollers 


INTERLOCK IN STACK—Vertical and 
Parallel Horizontal—AUTOMATICALLY 
Thousands of satisfied 
users—Space Saving 


QUIET—EFFICIENT 
Low in cost 


BANK SIGNS 
tn dignified tionge 





Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 

Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . . . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 







2 DESK NAMEPLATES 
**x10°" one line of 7.50 
2¥4""x10"" two lines sie $9.00 
on bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronte Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway = Dept. BM New York 12, WH. Y. 
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The colored flat 
tubular wrapper, 
originated by us, 
is today the 
quality standard 
of the banking 
industry —one that 
you are proud to 
put your bank 
name on. These 
easy-to-open 
heavy wrappers 
are available in 
nationally 
accepted colors. 
We also offer 
colored flat 
diagonal cut or 
twin window 
(automatic) in #1 
grade brown 
kraft for all 
denominations. 
The wrappers are 
tough—the 

prices right. 


ALSO 


a complete line of 
colored currency 
straps in easily 
recognized colors 
and our “Peekay” 
straps in brown 

; kraft with 

Sci ‘ contrasting inks. 





FOR MORE EFFICIENT 
COIN COUNTING 
NEW—EXTRA FAST COUNTER-PACKAGER 


HW 


Model No. 7G 





Abbott's fastest coin counter, absolutely 

accurate, easy to service, and quiet. 
For efficient money handling equip- 

ment, see your Abbott catalog. 









| cumulated balances. Production 
| figures of checks, deposits and ac- 
| tive accounts are provided auto- 
| matically. 

| Operator errors are quickly and 
|easily corrected by depressing an 
error correction key that completely 
|reverses the entry and fully de- 
| scribes it with only one key depres- 
| sion. Form spacing and non-tabula- 
ition is provided from a motor bar 
which permits listing on the tape. 





| Recorday Work Organizer 
| Substitutes for Memory 


| A compact, complete work or- 
| ganizer that provides an itinerary, 
diary, expense, appointment and 
| address book in no more space than 
| is required for the average wallet 
has been offered by Recorday Com- 
| pany. 

| Known as Recorday, the portable 
|memory permits its user to plan 
| work at least a month ahead, to 
| carry a complete record of appoint- 
ments and future business trips, en- 


: | gagements, etc. By furnishing ample 


room for each day’s notes, the book 
eliminates “back-of-the-envelope” 
note-taking. 

| Capable of packing a wealth of 
information in easy-to-carry, easy- 
to-use form, Recorday includes an 
alphabetical index for names, ad- 
dresses, phone numbers; a complete 
month’s diary with space for daily 








The F212 also has a rotary calen- 

dar date section with three quick 
set dials for months, days, and 
years. 
’ A new amber gray exterior finish 
of hard enamel serves to reduce 
light reflection and glare. Motor 
bars and keys are tan and cocoa 
brown. 

Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 
32, Mich., will be glad to send more 
information upon request. 





“must” entries, expenses, notes 
and reminders, and carry-forward 
notes; a three month calendar; 
ample space for cards, driver’s 
license and personal papers. 


Available in either calfskin or 
morocco, each Recorday is furnished 
with diary-memo books for a full 
year from the date it is sent to the 
user. 


For full information address the 
company, 53 State Street, Boston 9, 
Mass. 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS . 
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More Banks Cut Waste Motion In 
Bookkeeping . ‘i Protect Records From Fire 





Unit-type bookkeeping combining the handling of checks, ledgers and state- 


ments .. 


From Coast to Coast banks are 
now cutting waste motion in 
their bookkeeping departments 
with insulated units that combine 
perfect working convenience 
with fire protection at point-of- 
use, 24 hours a day. Bookkeepers 
have ledgers and checks right 
beside them for instant finding 
and filing. When not in use, these 
vital records are safely insulated 
from the ravages of smoke and 
flames. This increased efficiency 
of operation and protection of 
records is accomplished by in- 
stalling Remington Rand Safe- 
Ledger Files, Safe-Ledger Trays 
and Safe-Check Files. 

These handsome insulated 
units are certified by the Under- 


NEW —Check-Size Tip Top Tab Guides ... 


for banks. The last word in visibility... 


- Northeast National Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 


writers Laboratories and Safe- 
Cabinet Laboratories to protect 
contents for one hour, even in fire 
raging up to 1700°F. And since 
this is point-of-use protection, 
there’s no need to transfer your 
vital records to and from safes 
or vaults daily. The Safe-Ledger 
File and the Safe-Check File 
form a harmonious combination 
for a self-contained unit-book- 
keeping operation. 

Why not investigate this work- 
saving approach to bank account- 
ing, whether you file checks 
centrally or with account record. 
Call your local Remington Rand 
representative for full particu- 
lars or send for free illustrated 
booklet SC672. 


especially developed 
faster reference...longer 


wear. These card inserts for efficient guiding of your check files 
are automatically prepared by your address plates as a part of the 


regular procedure for opening accounts, heading up statements 


and other records... 
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a big saving in time and labor. For free 
sample, circle Cat. No. 6459.19 





New, Compact, Low Cost Microfilming 
Unit For All Types Of Bank Records 


The revolutionary Film-a-record 
Model 8 microfilming camera is 
amazingly compact and versatile. 
With the “PB” feeder attach- 
ment it automatically films 
checks with high speed precision. 
Portability permits microfilm- 
ing where your records are kept. 
Available with or without feeder. 

Film-a-record Model 8 com- 
bines portability and economy 
with big-machine performance 

..high speed, precision opera- 
tion. 12” throat. Models available 
for 25-1 or 40-1 reductions. 
16 mm film or, by filming down 
both sides, 8mm. 

“PB” Feeder Attachment auto- 
matically feeds records into the 
microfilm camera one at a time, 
in rapid succession. No other 
automatic feeder can match 
“PB’s” never-miss accuracy. 

Microfilming saves 99% of the 
filing space needed for original 
record files, plus big dollar sav- 
ings...and gives complete.record 
protection! Get full information 
now — Circle F382 and “PB” 
Feeder Attachment on coupon. 


Mfemington. Fand 
Room 2224, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Kindly send literature circled. 





: i 
' ' 
: SC672 F382 Cat. #6459.19 | 
' “PB” Feeder Att. ‘ 
i iitianc cle it : 
+ Title _ - ee 
| 7 : 
+ Address “6 ‘ 
es ee ' 
H B-17 
t ~~ Profit-Building IDEAS For Business --=4 
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A First of St. Louis Booklet On 
Correspondent Bank Services 


“Sincerely Yours” is the apt title 
of a new booklet in which the First 
National Bank in St. Louis describes 
the correspondent banking services 
it offers to about 900 banks in every 
state in the union. Says President 
William A. McDonnell in a fore- 
word, “Correspondent banking at 
its best brings to the Main Streets 
of banking the credit facilities and 
technical knowledge of the metro- 
politan bank. It provides efficient 
and flexible banking services for 
country districts as well as city 
areas. It is a vital part of the Ameri- 
can system of free enterprise.” 


The booklet comprises 17 main 
sections delineating the role of the 
First National in correspondent 
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Savings Bank, St. Louis. 


Examining “Sincerely Yours,” are (I to r) Miss Amelia Schirmer, asst. vice-pres., St. Lovis County 
National Bank, Clayton, Mo., and Miss Virginia Rehme, asst. vice-pres., Southern Commercial & 
Looking on are Carroll F. Burton and Wilhelm R. Mesenbrink, vice- 


presidents of the First National Bank in St. Louis. 


banking and describing the prin- 
cipal services it performs for its 
correspondents. Outstanding among 
the latter are the bank’s annual 
correspondent bank conferences 
which began in 1947 and have been 


attended in recent years by an 
average of 700 bank officers and 
directors. 

Copies of the booklet can be ob- 
tained by writing the bank at 305 
N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


————— 


HENRY R. BYERS, WILLIAM J. COPE- 
LAND, ELMER A. DOEGE, JAMES D. 
HARLAN and GUY W. LEWIS were 
elected vice-president at Peoples 
First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. In the mortgage 
and real estate division, DUDLEY B. 
JOHNSTON and WILLIAM MAISCH 
were elected assistant vice-presi- 
dent and real estate officer respec- 
tively. ROBERT M. INGRAM, JR. was 
advanced to assistant cashier at 
the North Side office. 


Newly elected vice-president of 
Bankers Trust Company, New York, 
is E. JACK SITGREAVES of the banking 
department. Mr. Sitgreaves spe- 
cializes in correspondent bank ac- 
tivity. At the same time, JOHN w. 
HANNON, JR., was promoted from 





E. Jack Sitgreaves Rodgers L. Wyckoff 


assistant treasurer to assistant vice- 
president. He is also a member of 
the banking department. 


Former vice-president of Liberty 
National Bank & Trust Company, 
Louisville, Ky., RODGERS L. WYCKOFF, 
has been elected vice-president and 
loan officer of Union Bank & Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles. 
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Robert H. Shepler, vice president 
and cashier of the Denver National 
Bank, Denver, Colo., was elected 
president of The National Associa- 
tion of Bank Auditors and 





24 Comptrollers for 1954-55 at the 
eos Association’s Thirtieth Annual Con- 
vention held at San Francisco’s 
Fairmount Hotel October 18-21. 
an Robert F. Goodwin, comptroller 
and of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C., 
ob- was elected first vice president, 
305 while Edward F. James, assistant 
uri. vice president and treasurer of the 


Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Com- 
pany, Pa., was chosen for the office 
of second vice-president. 


The association’s new secretary 
is Steve H. Bomar, vice president 
and treasurer of the Trust Company 
of Georgia, Atlanta. Franklin D. 
Price, comptroller of The First Na- 
tional Bank in Dallas, Tex., is the 
newly elected treasurer. 

Two immediate past presidents of 
the association who will serve with 





yckoff 
; the new officers on the executive 
bongs board are: George Ehrhardt, assist- 
er of ant vice president, The Hanover 
Bank, New York City; and Ira C. 
iberty Chaney, auditor, Crocker First Na- 
pany, tional Bank, San Francisco, Calif. 
-KOFF, Elected to serve on the executive 
it and board as members-at-large are 
Trust Henry G. Diefenbach, vice president 
and comptroller, United States 
NTHLY December, 1954 





Shepler Named NABAC President 


Trust Company of New York City; 
and Richard C. Huelsman who is 
vice president and comptroller, 
Central National Bank, Cleveland. 

President Shepler (fourth from 
r.) is here shown receiving the con- 
gratulations of retiring president 
Chaney. Others in the photograph, 
(1. to r.) are: Darrell R. Cochard, 
NABAC’s executive secretary, and 
Messrs. Diefenbach, Goodwin, Price, 
James, Bomar, Huelsman and Ehr- 
hardt. 





Robert H. Bolman 


John Watts 


Newly elected vice-president of 
The Bank of California, N.A., San 
Francisco, is ROBERT H. BOLMAN, 
former vice-president and director 
of the Oakland Bank of Commerce. 


JOHN WATTS, recently returned 
from five years’ residence in London 
has been appointed a vice-president 
of Bank of the Manhattan Company. 
Mr. Watts, as European representa- 








tive of the bank, covered Western 
Europe, the Middle East and North 
Africa. 





J. Roy West George R. Knox II! 


American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago has an- 
nounced the appointment of J. ROY 
WEST as assistant vice-president. 


At the Melrose branch of First 
American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., GEORGE R. KNOX, III was 
made assistant vice-president and 
Manager. ROBERT CURTIS NEWSON 
became assistant cashier and man- 
ager at the Old Hickory branch, and 
GLEAVES M. LOVE became assistant 
trust officer, Nashville. 





| | 
| World Trade ‘2 


THE 


MITSUBISHI 
BANK. 


LTD. 





HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO JAPAN 
BRANCHES: 155 throughout Japan 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y 
LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
62, King William St. London, E.C. 4 


Correspondents all over the world 





Joseph B. Hall Edison Hobstetter 


Elected for three-year terms as 
directors of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Cleveland are JOSEPH B. 
HALL, president of the Kroger Com- 
pany (Cincinnati), and EDISON 
HOBSTETTER, president of the Pome- 
roy National Bank (Pomercy, 
Ohio). 


The Citizens-& Southern National 
Bank, Atlanta, Ga. has promoted 
LAWRENCE L. GELLERSTEDT from 
excutive vice-president to senior 
vice-president. ROBERT F. ADAMSON 
was named executive vice-president 
and elected to the bank’s Atlanta 
advisory board. JOSEPH F. BOTDORF, 
JR. has been elected assistant cash- 
1er. 


At Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company, HERMAN E. TAYLOR has 
been advanced to assistant secre- 
tary. Mr. Taylor, until recently, was 
on active duty in the Signal Corps. 


Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends 


The Board of Directors of Safe- 
way Stores, Incorporated, on 
Nov. 9, 1954, declared the 
following quarterly dividends: 


60 per share on the $5.00 
par value Common Srock. 
$1.00 per share on the 4% 
Preferred Stock. 


$1.07%5 per share on the 
4.30% Convertible Prefer- 
red Stock. 


Common Stock dividends are 
payable December 15, 1954 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 2, 
1954. Dividends on the 4% 
Preferred Stock and 4.30% 
Convertible Preferred Stock 
are payable January 1, 1955 to 
stockholders of record at the 
close of business Dec. 2, 1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
November 9, 1954 


IRVING TRUST COMPANY 


New Yor«e 
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Irving Trust Adopts New Form 


Believed to be the first of its kind 
is the new type of deposit slip re- 
cently introduced by Irving Trust 
Company, New York, N.Y., by 
means of which it is possible to 
produce two complete slips in one 
writing without the use of carbon 
paper. The slips have now been in 
use in all of the bank’s offices for a 
number of weeks, and have been 
well received by the public. 

The new form differs from other 
slips only in that the underside of 


= 


H. Clinton Gadsby Hector A. Gilman 


Named assistant vice-presidents 
of Industrial National Bank of 
Providence, R.I. were H. CLINTON 
GADSBY, HECTOR A. GILMAN and H. 
NORD KITCHEN. WILLIAM H. REN- 
FREW, JR. and GEORGE H. SIMMONS 
were elected assistant cashier. L. 
EARLE BETTS was made an associate 
manager. 


At Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Southern New York J. Law- 
RENCE KOLB has been elected senior 


the top sheet has been treated with 
a colorless non-toxic chemical while 
the lower sheet has been coated 
with a clay-like material. The pres- 
sure of pencil, ball point pen, or 
typewriter on the first sheet forces 


‘the chemical into contact with the 


clay-like coating on the second. This 
causes an immediate chemical re- 
action which leaves a clean, sharp 
impression on the bottom sheet. 

This technique is adaptable to 
other operations requiring multiple 
copies. 


H. Nord Kitchen J. Lawrence Kolb 


vice-president and a member of the 
board. He has been with the bank 
since 1929 when it was the First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co. 


News of three promotions comes 
from Seattle-First National Bank. 
ERNEST E. HEPPER was elected assist- 
ant cashier, Metropolitan branch, 
EARL W. ROBERTSON was named man- 
ager, Omak, and HENRY A. RAE was 
appointed assistant cashier, Spokane 
and Eastern branch. 
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Richard S. Perkins 


Roy M. Alderman 


RICHARD S. PERKINS, vice-chair- 
man of the board of The National 
City Bank of New York, and presi- 
dent of City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany. 

ROY M. ALDERMAN recently re- 
signed his position as vice-president 
and director of McCann-Erickson, 
Inc., following 25 years of service 
with that agency, in order to accept 
a vice-presidency at the Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. In his 
newly created position of coordina- 
tor of the bank’s advertising, public 
relations and business development 


activities, Mr. Alderman will have | 


active charge of its efforts to help 
spotlight Arizona’s economy in the 
national picture. 


Adalbert von 
Gontard, Jr. 


M. K. Winborn 


Manufacturers Trust Company, 


New York, recently advanced | 


WALTER A. FALLER to assistant secre- 
tary, and ADALBERT VON GONTARD, JR. 


to assistant treasurer. Mr. Faller is | 











assigned to the bank’s West Side | 


office, and Mr. von Gontard to the 


out-of-town business department. | 


MRS. RUBY L. WALTERS has been ap- 


pointed an assistant secretary. Mrs. | 
Walters’ promotion brings the total | 


number of the bank’s women officers 
to 19. 


At Republic National Bank of 
Dallas, M. K. WINBORN was elected 
an assistant trust officer. Mr. Win- 


born was formerly with Hartford- 


Connecticut Trust Company. 
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CUT COSTS = SPEED SERVICE 
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in handling 
Christmas 
and 
Vacation 
Club 
accounts 














SYSTEM 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Quickly and efficiently, Rand M¢Nally’s Clubtroller 
System eliminates the need for keeping ledger cards or 
sheets on your Christmas and Vacation Club accounts 
. .. reduces coupon sorting - 90%! By —* 
filing and posting in one simple operation it cuts 

po ret a im almost in half. 

Clubtroller coupons carry all necessary ledger 
information including account and ent number, 
date of payment and accumulated balance. Coupons 
are color-keyed for each class, and each 100-group are 
in view and easy to reach at one time when placed in 
their correct pocket. This advantage ends 
time-consuming numerical sequence sorting. 


The Clubtroller System r been tested and 9 
in many of the country’s biggest institutions and is 
now servicing more than a half million Christmas and 
Vacation Club accounts. For further information about 
the Clubtroller System 
and Rand M€Nally’s 
full line of Christmas 
and Vacation Club 
supplies write ...+.. 


RAND M‘NALLY 
& COMPANY 


Christmas Club Div 
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Lawndale National Bank of Chi- 
cago is this year observing its 50th 
anniversary. Newly elected presi- 
dent of the bank is RUDOLPH F. 
HAJICEK. JERRY A. SRP has been pro- 
moted from cashier to vice-presi- 
dent and has been elected a direc- 
tor, while LEE J. HRUBY has suc- 
ceeded to the office of cashier. 


NELSON M. MCKERNAN has been 
elected president of Colonial Trust 
Co., Wilmington, Del., to succeed 
R. ABBOTT SINSKEY who was named 
chairman of the board. Mr. McKer- 


nan was at the same time elected a 
member of the executive committee 
of CorpAmerica, Inc., a holding 
company. 


J. FRED FISHER of Security Trust 
Company, Miami, Fla., has been 
promoted to vice-president. 


GEORGE CURRAN was recently pro- 
moted to vice-president at Bank of 
America, San Francisco. Mr. Curran 
serves the bank’s International De- 
partment as head of Far Eastern, 
Australian and New Zeland rela- 
tions. 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Dec. 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Mar. 


16-17—National Credit Conference, La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


1955 


7-9—Mid-Winter Trust Conference, Waldorf-Astoria, New York City 
8-9—Savings and Mortgage Conference, Statler Hotel, New York City 
21-23—Instalment Credit Conference, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS 


Mar. 


24-26—Florida, Boca Raton Hotel, Boca Raton 

12-14—Georgia, Bon Air Hotel, Augusta 

21-23—Alaska, Elks Club, Ketchikan 

24-26—Lovisiana, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
4-6—New Jersey, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
5-6—Oklahoma, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa 

8-10—North Carolina, The Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

9-11—WMissouri, Muehlebach Hotel, Kansas City 
12—Delaware, du Pont Hotel, Wilmington 

11-12—Indiana, French Lick Springs Hotel, French Lick 

11-13—Ohio, Statler Hotel, Cleveland 

15-17—Texas, Texas Hotel, Fort Worth 

16-18—Mississippi, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

19-20-——New Mexico, La Fondo Hotel, Santa Fe 

19-21—South Carolina, Francis Marion Hotel, Charleston 

19-29—Alabama, Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi 

20-24—Maryland, Claridge Hotei, Atlantic City 

22-24—California, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 

22-25—Pennsylvania, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 

24-25—Arkansas, Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 

27-28—North Dakota, Gardner Hotel, Fargo 

28- 

June 2—West Virginia, $.S. Queen of Bermuda, Cruise 
3-4—Utah, The Lodge, Sun Valley, Idaho 
3-4—-Wyoming, Sheridan 

‘ 4—Connecticut, Equinox Hotel, Manchester, Vt. 
5-7—Oregon, Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
8-10—Illinois, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
8-12—Dist. of Columbia, The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
9-11—Massachusetts, New Ocean House, Swampscott 
10-11—New Hampshire, Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 


10-11—New Hampshire Mutual Savings, Hotel Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 


12-14—Idaho, The Lodge, Sun Valley 

13-15—Minnesota, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis 
15-17—New York, Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
16-18—Colorado, Colorado Hotel, Glenwood Springs 
16-18—Montana, Canyon Hotel, Yellowstone National Park 
17-18—Vermont, Equinox House, Manchester 
19-21—Washington, Davenport Hotel, Spokane 
20-22—Wisconsin, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 
20-26—Virginia, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
24-25—New Jersey Mutual Savings, Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake 
24-26—Maine, Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 


OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Apr. 


28-30—American Safe Deposit Association, Hotel John Marshall, Richmond, Va. 
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Makes Cop 


National has important news for business 
everywhere! The duplicate copies you see 
above were made without carbon-paper! This 
is made possible by use of a special paper 
developed by the research laboratories of 
The National Cash Register Company. It is 
called ““NCR Paper” (No Carbon Required). 


NCR Paper puts an end to irksome handling 
of carbon paper — inserting, removing, 
storing. 


Saves Time, Avoids Smudges. Faster. 
Can’t smudge copies or fingers. 


Making multiple records is now as easy as 
picking up 3, 4, (or more) forms from a stack 
and inserting them in a typewriter or 


arbon equired 


business machine. And NCR Paper provides 
exactly the same advantages when making 
copies by hand (receipts; sales-slips, guest 
checks, etc.). 


Better Copies. When forms are placed to- 
gether and written on — by typewriter, busi- 
ness machine, or by hand — clear, clean 
copies are made without carbon paper. 


Ends Carbon Paper Disposal. With 
NCR Paper, troublesome removal and dis- 
posal of used carbon sheets are avoided. 


Try the new NCR Paper and be amazed at 
the new ease, simplicity, cleanliness and 
time-saving it brings to multiple copying. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Daugton 9, Ohio 
949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


Contact your local business 
forms printer for NCR Paper 
— or your nearby National 
representative — or write to 
The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 








